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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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| by well-informed persons. 0: von by the major- 
lity. There are Protestant institutions in the 
. | North-west superior to the best Catholic schools. 
| They have fewer teachers indeed, for three or 
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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC, 


We presime that our relations to this. journal are | St. Louis are as 


«ficiently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
the Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
pudtic in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
ters would ineline us to withdraw our names entirely 
frown its columns, ane ‘eave The Independent * ~* 
ne and character. * 
.strued, we deem . 
jient for the present to continue the announcement 
of our sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 
Lronarp Bacon. 
Jos. P. Taomrson. 
R. 8. Storrs, Jun. 


known solely in its 
such a course mig" 


Domestic Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS, 


Garena, Iuu., Aug. 1, 1849. | unspeakably true. 


To the Editors of the Independent 

A few years since some eastern lawyers called 
on the writer, and he proposed visiting with 
them the U. S. Circuit Court, then in session in 
this city. On entering the court room a veteran 
lawyer in the company inquired for the judge, 
and when a young man with curling, sandy hair 
and fresh countenance Was pointed out, he was 
utterly incredulous. Travelers among us are 
always suprised at the comparative youthfulness 
of our public men. A student at Andover wrote, 
a year or two s ace, an article on Towa, in which 
he alluded to a brother just beyond the Father of 
Watersas “ one of the Pilgrim Fathers of Iowa.” 
Regarding only eminent practical services in the 
Church, and a historical connection with the be- 
ginnings of religious institutions in that flourish- 
ing State, the epithet was richly merited. But 
the Andover student and the missionary met a 
week or two since at the General Conference of 
Maine, and the former was surprised to see, in- 
stead of “a grey-haired old gentleman,” a minis- 
ter in the prime of life, with 30 or 40 years’ 
cork in him yet, : 


The working men in the ministry of the West 


j eight, or ten Italian Sisters of Charity. They 
teach French, Italian, music, drawing and em- 


;more. They have smaller buildings and less 
| funds (shame on Protestant enterprise that it is 
80), and better libraries and more apparatus 
(thanks to the wisdom and zeal of some Protest- 
| ants). There are few educated men who would 
| risk their reputation for judgment and informa- | 
| tion by asserting that the Catholic seminaries in | 





good in any important respect 
jas the Protestant seminaries there. The Catho- 
jlic University has something less than 200 
| “ classical” students of all grasles, and something 
over 50 medical students in its medical depart- 
ment. None buta Catholic will pretend that, 

ith all the money that has been expended upon 
,t+ end the display about it, it compares in effi- 
| ciency and energetic influence upon the commu- 
nity generally with the most flourishing institu- 
tion in this State, Knox Cortege, which has had 
339 students, collegiate and academical, during 
the past year. 

Still, much of what “L. W. G.” says of the 
“corrupt and unprincipled” truckling of politi- 
cal men for Catholic votes is true; and all that 
he says of the necessity of earnestness and effi- 
ciency, &c., in withstanding Catholic influence is 
Anything he can say to 
arouse the Christian mind of the country on that 
subject will be heartily responded to by Protest- 
ants in the North-west. 

Yours, G. 


8 ae 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


F. M. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I had the pleasure of at- 
tending the commencement exercises of this In- 
stitution, and have thought that a brief account 
of them would not be uninteresting to your read- 
ers. Though college commencements have lost 
much of their exciting novelty with me—for I 
have seldom failed to attend one each year 
since I issued from my Alma Mater, A. B., with 
all the privileges “que ad ewndem gradum perti- 
nent,” one of which privileges, by the way, scems 
to be that of always having a sort of personal 
feeling in all the events of commencement day-- 
yet till last week, it was long since I had felt 
awakened within me so much of the old feeling 
with which years since I trod the stage myself. 

The exercises of the occasion commenced with 
an Exhibition of the Literary Societies on Tues- 








are comparatively young men; yet they are not | 
all striplings. It was my good fortune in some | 
recent journeyings upon “the military tract” to | 
meet a venerable clergyman, who, though he has 
had no pastoral charge for some years past, is | 
yet more active in saving souls than many 
0 Rev. Jonn Waters, of Gales- 


younger men. 


burg, or “Father Waters” as he is commonly 
called, came into Illinois thirteen years ago, 
when the beautiful village in which Knox Col- 
lege is located had not begun to spring up in the 
wide and level prairie. He assisted in the organ- 
ation of the church in February, 1837, into 
which about 600 members have been received. 


and which has been the pillar and support of the | 
7rOsnernne callers ¢ : : | 
prosperous college, for which its members have 


constantly prayed and labored. Father Waters 
was a pupil of Dr. Wood, of Boscawen (N. H.), 
in the last century, and was licensed by the As- 
sociation in that neighborhood—to which the 
Worcesters belonged—in the year 1800. The 
reminiscences of this white-haired veteran in the 
ministry, enlivened by frequent touches of a 


shrewd and quaint mother-wit, were extremely 





interesting. I Jearned that he intends soon re- 
moving to New York Mills (in your State), where 
he will spend the remainder of his days. It was j 
a@ rar rivilece } ; 
arare privilege to hear his fervent appeals and 
Prayers In meetings of the young men, upon | 
" m the precious influences of the Spirit have | 
deen recer r nye , . 

ren recently poured out at Galesburg. 

The 
river hu wy i . 7; H ; ' 
eet YY your correspondent at Cincinnati, *L | 
W.G..” are facts 


“lé position for which they were cited. Th 


position of “L. W. G's” first letter (which he 
has omitted entirely to notice in the second) is 
that the Romanists control, or can control, these | 
Norti-western States. Now, that they have many | 


Priest 


| fairs rather startled some, who with cooler heads, 


| such an abstract way as to soar above the com- | 


; | 
; and yet do not begin to prove } 
| 


3 in these States, too many, and are building | 


lay evening. The speakers were all from the 
Junior class, and their speeches were in general 
of a superior character; though it must be con- 
fessed that the boldness-with which some of the 
young gentlemen speculated upon European af- 


and perhaps, too, colder hearts, have been watch- | 
ing the development of the wonderful drama now | 
enacting there. 

Rev. 8. W. Fisher, of Cincinnati, was expected 
to address the Society of Inquiry, but the preva- 
lence of the cholera among his people forbade his 
leaving them. Rev. James Rowland of Circle- 
ville, one of the Examining Committee, was call- 
upon at a short notice to occupy his place. This 
he did, and upon Wednesday afternoon gave a 
very able and interesting address. His subject,—- 
Thought. 

Wednesday evening we listened to an address 
‘o the Literary societies, from Prof. Andrews, of 
Marietta College. His subject was “ Our indebt- 
edness to the Physical Sciences.” The address was 
characterized by all the well-known traits of the 
Professor's usual efforts—perfect distinctness 
and precision in his positions ; and in his manner 
of sustaining them, great felicity of illustration, 
an earnest eloquence, and above all, the practical 


broidery less, and true English learning, the | at home with his theme, “The English Classics,” 
sciences, and “useful knowledge” generally | and illustrated the subject with his own peculiar 


minister 


Inaugurals of ex-Gov. Eaton and Rev. James 
Meacham were delivered in the evening. Gov. 
Eaton is Professor of the Natural Sciences, and 
he very properly spoke in their praise. He is 
the man for such a place, bringing with him a 
deep piety, the skill of a physician, and the high- 
est honors of civillife. Professor Meacham was 





eloquence, showing that he might be an able in- 
structor. The seventy thousand people in that 
intelligent district, before represented by Hon. 
Geo. P. Marsh, seem disposed to transfer Prof. 
Meacham from the chair of Rhetoric to a seat in 
Congress, though it is thought that if he is elect- 
ed his lectures may continue a portion of the 
year. His history is an interesting one. Thrown 
upon the world a poor orphan, rising by his own 
industry, honoring every station to which he has 
been called; as a teacher, a pastor, a professor 
in college, an earnest advocate of every good 
cause ; he will be prepared to stand upa minister 
and a man before the American Congress. The 
South may know him, as a landlord in a South- 
ern city did ten years since. Professor Meach- 
am Was staying at an eminent hotel, and for a 
week had spoken freely in detestation of Slavery, 
when the landlord informed him that he was in 
danger if he continued to talk as he had done. 





ery of Christianity in Cabet, &., &c.; and I went 
to work to refute them with all my might. It 
Was not in vain. One of the most zealous dis- 
ciples of Proudhon wrote me to beg that I would 
cease to combat his anti-religious views. “If you 
can make it appear,” said he to me in his letter, 
“that he is mistaken on this point, the rest of his 
system will be smitten with sugpicion.” In fact 


to judge with a little more severity these great 
modern reformers, who are in such haste to re- 
form human society that they*must tear from it 
the last shreds of truth which keep it from sink- 
ing into corruption. Hitherto they have believ- 
ed these men on their word; now the people be- 
gin to inquire into the subject themselves, and to 
fee] that notwithstanding their dogmatic and per- 
emptory tone their systems are none the less 
susceptible of attack. 

There are sometimes found among the Social- 
istsmen who are convinced of the necessity of 
using motives derived from the invisible world ; 
theseon hearing my preaching have been interest- 
ed, and have told meof it. Many among them 
are not far from the kingdom of God; and to 
show you that it is so,I will quote a part of a 
letter which I received the day after one of my 
Meetings for preaching. ‘“ You know perfectly 





He, not to be deterred in the expression of opin- 
ions, assured the fearful hotel-keeper that “he 
came to his house for meat and pot for morals, 
and if he did his duty could take earé of him- 
self.” 

The graduating class was not large, but.a 
promising one. Let it be spoken to the credit of 
the College and the class, that the Salutatory ad- 
dress was by a colored man, H. M. Freeman, of 
Rutland, Vt.. a good speaker as well as a supe- 
rior linguist. He states that from the President 
down, he has received only the kindest treatment. 
Times are changed within a few years, since a 
graduate of another college was not permitted to 
appear on the stage at commencement on account 
of his color. 

The hon. deg. of A.M., wasconferred on R. W. 
Evans, Richmond, Canada West; Rev. J. B. Grin 
nell, Greenwich, N. Y.; Rev. Jamés P. Stone, 
St. Johnsbury; Rev. Levi P. Stone, Glover. 
That of D. D. on Rev. Samuel C. Jackson, Ando- 
ver, Mass.; and LL.D. on His Excellency, Carlos 


Cooledge. 


PROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CONNECTICUT: 





Connecticut, August 4, 1849. 
THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTICUT: 
This institution celebrated its fourteenth annj- 


versary the present week. 


Tuesday evening a sermon was delivered be- 
fore the Society of Alumni, by Rev. James B. 


Terry, of S. Weymouth, Mass., from Ps. 126, 6, | vive. 


“ He that goeth forth and weepeth,” &c. The sermon 


described, in an interesting and forcible manner, | of copying a long extract from this letter, be- 


the embarrassments and the rewards of a faithful 
The most prominent of the embarrass- 
ments were those arising from the corruptions of 
his own heart. 

Wednesday evening, an address was delivered 


before the Nettleton Rhetorical Society, by | for grace. He will know it fully one of these 


Rev. Dr. Murray, of Elizabethtown, New Jersey ; 
in which he portrayed with great eloquence, the 


character of a good minister of Christ, and the | come to the knowledge of the Gospel, he will be 


pressing call for such ministers in this country 


and the entire world, at the, present day. 


The young men appeared on the stage Thurs- 


day, at 10 o'clock, A. M. And while they | ence in order to write to you, I cannot resist the 
acquitted themselves honorably with respect to | pleasure of quoting from another letter which ] 


the subject matter of their dissertations, they 
earned peculiar credit for their distinctness of 
utterance, and for a just variety and force of 
manner; reflecting credit upon their teacher in 
elocution—Mr. Russell—who is unsurpassed in 
this department of instruction. 3. Bi 8. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
1. Joun Kyox.—S. Frederic Bacon, South Egre- 





turn he gives to all he touches. It is becoming 
‘oo prevailing a fashion with our literary men to 
select for such an occasion a subject verging on | 


the transcendental, and then refining upon it in | 


f their auditors. Such addresses sparkle and | 


‘azzle, but are sel!om productive of any practi- | 
‘al result. Dr. Beecher used to style such speech- | 
naking. “ ballooning.” } 
The morning of Thursday was devoted tothe | 
uldresses of the graduating class. The speeches | 
of none of the fourteen graduates fell below me- 


‘iocrity, while those of many of them were of a | 


Jterary i . . : . : - | 
“trary institutions as fast as they can, you | lecidedly high order. In the choice of their | 


‘orrespondent, who seems to be an intelligen: 
and well-meaning Christian, will certainly admi 
Snot enough to prove they can rule us as they 
pease. Audi alteram partem. How many Pro- 


lestant clergymen, schools, and teachers there are 
ln these States ‘ 
& » “ - ” 4 

Say Control” is a matter to be tested by 
mparative strength. The question is, Is the 


Comparative strength of Romanism the greatest. 


ris it such that it holds here “the balance o! | 


power! [donot know any Protestant among 


us who thinks so, and “L, W. G.” has not pro- 
duced any facts which go to make it out. 

‘otto enter into the subject at large, let me 
make a comparison or two. “In the” diocess 
("diocese is Episcopalian) “of Chicago ther: 
are some 75 to 100 churches and stations, nearly 
60 clergymen, and some 12 institutions of learn- 
“ts Now suppose there are, on the othe 
py 100 organized Presbyterian churches (N 
' wn 106 Congregational churches—is it like- 
'y tha these 206 churches exert a smaller influ- 
ee nan that of the “100 churches and sta- 
=e o7 ae Catholics? Suppose, too, there are 
‘90.8. Presbyterian churches and 150 Method- 
ist churches, and 100 Baptist churches and 50 
Episcopal churches (untainted by Puseyism)—is 

hat nearly 600 Protestant churches are 
‘ey overruled in their influence by “100 
“urches and stations” of the Catholics? There 


ent 


are 


State te 
State Suppose there are 75 pastors and stated 
Sine . 

‘pies besides, sustained by Congregational 
an y , ° 5 . 

, N. § Presbyterian congregations~is their 
‘a be e much less than that wielded by “ near- 
Y 80" Catholic priests ? 
vw S. P . 
odist €Cnne 
clergy ny 
7 8 "e0—are these 450 Protestant clergyman 

Ontrolled } 


confin } us 
the ecto their own congregations, many 0 
lem ig 


inf dence among the 
Mate? Say 
institutions 


half the 
‘ie number control the community ? 


ius simply indicated how the materi 
“ur argument on this subject, if collect- 
ikea it r used. The numbers above do not 
“e ctual facts; they are suppositions in all 

) “ie = - two, and below the truth. The 
< hase itan Catholic Almanac and Laity's Direct- 
dees a very exact and trustworthy in its sta- 
fae ms. wee even if it were, its numbers fall very 
ies "t of showing a Roman Catholic prepon- 
__ ance in the North-west. When “L, W. G.” 
ae “these (Catholic) schools all take first 
ank in these States, and they afford better advan- 

og than Protestant schools generally,” he says 
a wth is only partially and in certain quar- 
o_o Not many years since it was the 
feta opinion in this part of the country that 
et merges could command so many 
tied — so much means, that no Protestant 
» Seminary, or college could possibly com- 

Pete with them in excellence. That opinion was 
even then @ mistaken one, and is not held now 


] Dave ¢} 
als of a fi 
ed, migt 


L. W.G.” has not stopped to | 


Y “nearly 60” priests, foreigners. 


norant, all of them unfitted for extensive 
American population of the 
‘pose, moreover, there are twice “12 
of learning’"—do the Catholies with 


| themes there was much less than usual of that | 
| bad taste which leads young men to avoid practi- | 
cal subjects. They did not seem to feel that they | 
were boys, and that it was simply an exercise | 
| (hey were going through, but they acquitted | 
hemselves like men who were interested in their | 
| subjects, who had examined for themselves, and 
who were desirous of impressing their opinions | 
j upon their audience. It was this, [ think, this | 
practical character of their subjects and of their | 
| node of handling them, rather than the display 
j of superior talent, that caused so many to say 
that the performances of this class have been sur- 
| passed by those of none of the previous classes. 
| All were interested because the subjects were such 
is all felt an interest in. 

The Master's Oration of Mr. Washburn, late 
‘utor in the College, was an eloquent perform- 
unce. Though I did not exactly like the sum- 
nary manner in which he denied some of my old 
favorites a place in the first rank in the world of 
letters, yet in general his positions, if boldly as- 
sumed, were ably maintained. é 

In the afternoon of Thursday, Pres. Smith de- 
livered an able and eloquent Baccalaureate Ad- 
lress, which gave universal pleasure. 


mont, Mass. 

2. Luraer anp Erasmes as RErorMEeRS.— 
Andrew C. Denison, Hampton. 

3. Tur Oxssect or Lire.—Hiram N. Gates, Ma- 
tilda, Canada West. 
4. Faita anp Reason.—lIsaac N. Lincoln, Plain- 


facts respecting Romanism in the West. | prehension of many, and to fail to interest most | field, Mass. 


5. EVANGELICAL Preacuine Popciar.—Charles 
H. Norton, Westhampton, Mass. 
6. Gop’s Provipextiat Coytrot.—Thomas H. 
Rouse, Albany. N. Y. 
7. Tue Presext Puase or Inriperity.—George 
F. Bronson, Middlebury. 
8. Divine ILtomMination.—Allen Clark, Wind- 
ham. 
9. Tue Beacty or Hotiness.—Charles G. God- 
dard, Petersham, Mass. 
10. Duty axp Destiny.—Merrick Knight, Ches- 
terfield, Mass. 
11. Harv Docrrixes.—James B. Thornton Jr., 
Boston, Mass, 
HYMN. 
1. These sacred halls, each morning, 
Have echoed, “ God is love.” 
And words of truth and warning 
Have horne our thoughts above; 
Here have onr prayers ascended, 
We trust, like incense sweet, 
And peace and toil have blended 
In this our loved retreat. 


2. But now we've met to sever 

Each tie that binds us here,— 

To leave, perhaps, forever, 
These scenes to memory dear; 

We've met to swell the chorus 
Of our Creator’s praise, 

And ask his mercy o’er us 
Through all our future days. 


3. O, be it our employment 

To learn the Savior’s will,— 

Our sweetest—sole enjoyment 
Each duty to fulfill ; 

So shall our paths he lighted 
With rays of truth divine, 

So too. for men benighted, 
Shall our example shine. 


4. And e’en in hours of parting, 
We'll check the rising sigh, 
And bid the tear fresh starting 
On sorrow’s cheek be dry. 
For. if to Christ united 
While pilgrims here we rove, 





The degree of A. B. was then conferred upon 





| tis, O. Dickinson, I. M. Hiett; G2 S. LeDuc, J. 
| Martin, A. S. McCoy, J. M. McLain, A. 8. Pat- 


10] missionaries of the A. H.M. 8. in this | rick, N. H. Pierce, J. N. Salisbury, H. Starr, G. 


Weed. The Scientific Diploma was conferred 
upon Jos. Lovell. 

The degree of A. M. in course was conferred up- 
on the following Alumni of the College: W. T. 


Suppose, too, there are | Day, E.G. Moore, D. C. Stone, J. B. Ward, A. H. 
resbyterian ministers, 125 of the Meth- | Washburn, J. G. Wilson, and S. H. Lee. 
ction, 75 Baptist, and 30 oom| The exercises on the whole were highly cred- 


itable to the Institution. It gives me pleasure to 
add that T have been informed that the College 
{| has never been in such a promising condition as 
at present. It seems certain that it is destined to 
be highly prosperous and eminently useful. 


R——s. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VERMONT. 


PEN Vermont, August 1, 1849. 
COMMECEMENT AT MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Messrs. Eprrors—Looking out upon this beau- 
tiful scenery. grand for the mountain, and pleas- 
ant for hills and murmuring rills—where every 
breath of air seems the promise of health, I feel 
it no wonder that the natives of Vermont as they 
return home exclaim, “Old Vermont forever.” 
But I have only taken the pen to say a few words 
for your readers in reference to Middlebury Col- 
lege Commencement, which took place on the 
25th of July. 

The corporation have voted to change it to the 
3d Wednesday in August, as before held for forty 
years ; and arrangements are made for a grand 
jubilee the next year, as it seems proper to call 
the living children home to their mother once in 
a half century. 

The addresses before the college societies by 
Rev. Mr. Butler, of Vt., and Rev. Mr. Plumb, of 
N. Y., I was not fortunate enough to hear. The 





the following gentlemen: R. A. Arthur, C. D. Cur- | 


We shall be rennited, 
In brighter worlds above. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


———~— 0 -——— 


LETTER FROM MR. PILATTE TO REV. LOUIS 
BRIDEL. 


SIXTH LETTER. 


Paris, July 4, 1849. 

My Dear Frrenp :—I have stated to you in 
my preceding letters some of the difficulties that 
have been raised up against the preaching of the 
Gospel in the Faubourg St. Marceau. I wish to 
occupy this letter in detailing to you some of 
the blessings with which my labors have been 
crowned, The facts that I shall mention, I am 
sure, will leave the impression on your mind, as 
they have on my own, that very far from losing 
courage in this work, it is necessary to follow 
it up with new ardor through the difficulties 
it may yet encounter. 

You know to what influence the Faubourgs of 
Paris have been exposed during many months. 
The leaders of Socialism had become to the peo- 
ple as gods; not only their theories about socie- 
ty, but their false views of philosophy, were dis- 
tilled each day through newspapers, scattered 
far and wide, and received with a readiness 
scarcely credible. An attractive Materialism, 


} 








| self boldly, made extraordinary 
|myself to combat it. Without entering into an 
examination of the social theories of each one, 


opposed to Christianity; the natural goodness 





. 


are seeking something better, without knowing 


sometimes wrapping itself up in the lying for- 
mulas of Pantheism, and sometimes avowing it- 
progress. I set 


I selected from the systems of all the portion 
of 
man, as found in the views of them all; the law- 


fulness of all passions in Fourier ; the Atheism 
in Proudhon ; the ignorant skepticism and mock- 


well, sir, that there are two questionsin society— 
the material question and the Intellectual and 
moral question. To undertake to solve the first 
without troubling ourselves about the second, is 
to build on the air—is to throw away the time. 
In my opinion you have handled to-day the great 
difficulty of the age. Whether Socia!'sts or citi- 
zens, we know only two words—to eat and to 
sleep during digestion. Such a society is with- 
out a soul. Proudhon, Considérant, Louis Blanc, 
neglect the spiritual side of human life. They 
do not realize that a man may have work, may 
live ina phalanstery, &c., &c., and yet after all 
may not be happy for want of faith, for want of 
love, for want of a spirit of mutual kindness, 
for want of all those holy things that are admir- 
ably summed up in the word virtue. Citizen Pi- 
latte, I find from your remarks that this idea is 
your favorite idea, your main idea. I tell you in 
all frankness I am glad to have met you. I have 
found in this great movement of minds that is 
now going on that the subject of religion is neg- 
lected. | have been grieved to see that this 
revolution, which might have been the date of 
the commencement of moral improvement, is 
likely to be only that of material improvement. 
To-day I gain hope. You have given me life 
by your discourse of yesterday evening. I have 
faith that it is commencing, and that something 
will be accomplished in this respect. Are there 
many who think as you do? I know nothing 
about it. I see little of the world. The coldness 
of society chills me. Sometimes my hopes re- 
However, I must see you and talk with 
you, &e.” [have allowed myself the pleasure 


cause it admirably describes the state of mind of 
a great many of my hearers who are less capa- 
ble of expressing themselves, and because the 
writer has become one of my friends. His seri- 
ousness, his candor, make him a true candidate 


days I trust. An assistant editor of one of the 
newspapers in the capital, if he should actually 


able by his talents to render useful service to the 
cause of Jesus Christ. 
Since I have been looking over my correspond- 


received from a very intelligent instructress, 
whose acquaintance I have since made. She ex- 
presses very well the impression produced by the 
preaching of the Gospel on that part of my au- 
dience who are disgusted with Catholicism, and 


where to find it. “If I had been a man,” says 
she to me, “perhaps I should have had courage 
to call on you, and ask for a brotherly shake of 
the hand, in token of my warm and full sympa- 
thy; but the rules of society do not permit me 
todo anything more than write you a letter to 
thank you with an overflowing heart. No! you 
can never have any idea of the good you have 
lone me! You have relieved my depressed and 
lejected spirits by leading me to the knowledge 
of my duty. Ever since I have lived dependent 
on the heartless world—a world which is some- 
times fanatical and sometimes skeptical, and al- 
ways cowardly submissive to established usages 
—I have lamented this stateof things; and full 


There is a woman who has been unhappily mar- 
great numbers of the common people begin now | ried toa rake, and has been for a long time in 





of indignation and despair, my feelings have at 
times almost overwhelmed me. When I have 
heen assured that Catholicism is the necessary 
form of Christianity I have cried out with grief. 
Will there not some one arise who will teach 
that which I believe to be true, and make the 
views of truth that I hold triumph? Judge of 
my surprise and my joy when I heard you! It 
is impossible not to yield to the evidence, and as 
soon as you are heard all must be surprised and 
ashamed that they have for so long a time given 
credence to the monstrous errors of Catholicism. 
Ah! make us fully understand that this Cathol- 
icism is not the true but a corrupted form of 
Christianity ; that a man can and should be a 
true Christain and a good citizen without being 
a Catholic; and that for this it is sufficient to 
have a conscience and a heart.” 

An old man, a constant attendant upon my 
preaching, who was about to die of the cholera, 
wrote me at this time a letter of encouragement, 
in which he said to me, “It isto you, as it seems, 
that God has entrusted the sacred mission of rais- 
ing a multitude of unhappy beings from the 
frightful state in which they are plunged. The 
priests are powerless here, and you are the only 
one probably that the people would’be willing to 
hear speak about virtue.” @ 

When, in consequence of the prosecution that 
I have described to you in my last letter, my 
meetings were for a time suspended, a very in- 


confidence in the Savior Jesus Christ. 


from my correspondents. 
few additional details. 


the letters quoted above indicate. 


believe the Gospel. 





teresting workman wrote to me in the name of 
a great number of his comrades: “ We are vex- 
ed and pained,” said he to me, “that we do not 
see you more often, that we have not been able 
to profit for a longer time by your discourses, 
and to enlighten ourselves by your instruction.” 

A poor old man, seventy years of age, living 
in a miserable little room, having scarcely enough 
bread to supply his necessities, wrote me the fol- 
lowing lines: “Knowing that you have been 
fined a hundred francs, and wishing to contribute 
to pay my share of this unjust, verdict, I beg you 
to accept the franc which I enclose in my letter. 
Our enemy is going now to sow tares in our 
field, but he will not destroy the good seed-that 
you have sown.” The dear old man is a proof 
that it is so. Sick and about to die, he puts firm 


But my letter is already very long, and I find 
T have made it up almost entirely of quotations 
I will therefore add a 


The work undertaken in the Faubourg St. 
Marceau has accomplished greater results than 
There are 
real decided cases of conversion, which fill my 
heart with joy, in consequence of the fruits 
which those bring forth who have professed to 
Men, women, youth, have 
been reclaimed from skepticism, from vice, from 
Roman superstition, to Jesus Christ and his grace. 
If I should undertake to tell you the history of 
individual cases, three letters such as this would 
not be sufficient. Each of the conversions which 
have come to my knowledge has been connect- 
ed with a life full of changes, and although it is 
the story of poor laborers, or rather for this very 


incidents. There is a man who has lived for 
many years amid scenes of wickedness, who in 
the midst of a terrible insurrection, while on the 
top of a barricade, determined if he should es- 
cape danger and all the bad consequences of the 
work in which he was engaged, he would seek 
for the truth. He has found it in the Gospel. 


despair in consequence of her sufferings. She 
has found peace and a joy unknown beiore in 
faith in Jesus, after having sought for it in vain 
in the vigorous observayce of Catholic rites. I 
could point also to an old member of the secret 
societies, who has given them up, and is now 
longing for the day when he can call himself in 
truth a faithful Christian. But | must come to 
anend. Perhaps in another letter I will enter 
into more full details, and tell you also of the ter- 
rible days through which we have had to pass, 
for you must know that my field of labor has 
been thinned more than any other quarter of the 
city by the cholera. 1 have said enough to-day 
to call forth your gratitude to the Lord of all 
blessings for having blessed the labors of your 
friend. Indeed, notwithstanding the difficulties 
that the work meets, | feel more than ever en- 
couraged to persevere. The cholera has carried 
to heaven many souls, who are praising God even 
now for what has been accomplished. There 
remain on the earth those who need its continua- 
tion that they may be profited. [ have confi- 
dence that the blessings of God are not exhaust- 
ae i that on the contrary he has, among the 
numerous proofs of it that he is constantly 
showing, a large measure of them in store for us 
Leon Pinatte. 
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FROM OUR IRISH CORRESPONDENT. 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 

Theannual meeting of this body was held in 
Dublinin the week of the 15th inst. 

The assembly of the brethren and their pro- 
ceedings possessed peculiar interest, especially 
as they iad no gathering last year, and this was 
their first opportunity of analyzing the details of 
a plan, adopted more than two years ago, for 
uniting their Home Missionary efforts with an 
organization sustained by the Congregational 
Union of England. Many of them were also 
anxious to realize a long-deferred expectation of 
receiving nteresting communications from Ame- 
rica by the hands of one of the Secretaries of the 
Union, wh) visited that country last year. And 
the presentstate of Ireland, and of Europe gener- 
ally, regarding ecclesiastical institutions and re- 
ligious opitions, gave additional interest to the 
deliberations of this band of brothers, who occu- 
py the posijon of vanguard (not to say of mar- 
tyrs), to thecause of religious liberty and Scrip- 
tural Voluneryism in Ireland. 

The publi: services commenced with a special 
meeting for yrayer on Monday evening, 16th inst., 
in York-st. chapel. Several brethren from the 
provinces were present, and took part in the de- 
votions, the spirit of which evinced deep solici- 
tude for the eutpouring of the Holy Spirit, ani 
for the spreai of the Gospel in the country. 

On Tuesday evening the annual Sermon was 
preached in Zion’s Chapel by Rev. W. Tarbot- 
ton, an Englshman recently settled in Limerick. 
Several beauiful and appropriate remarks were 
offered on a peculiarly beautiful and appropriate 
text—the 4tk verse of the 60th Psalm: “Thou 
hast given a banner to them that found thee, that 
it may be displayed because of the truth.” Some 
of the spiritstirring appeals made in application 
of the text, must have been very encouraging to 
the assembled brethren, from a young standard- 
bearer who has just taken possession of one of 
the most important posts in the South of Ireland. 
May he be valiant ‘or the Truth, and permitted 
to bring many trophies to the Saviu.’s feet. 

On Wednesday evening the annual general 
meeting was held in York-st. chapel. Aiter de- 
votional services and reading of the Scriptures 
by Rev. Dr. Urwick, addresses were given by 
Rev. Messrs. Shepperd, of Sligo, Jennings, of 
Londonderry, Murphy, an evangelist, Milligan, 
Baptist minister of Dublin, Shaw, of Moz, and 
Tarbotton, of Limerick, on the state and prospects of 
Evangelical Protestantism in the country at large, 
with special notices of their respective spheres of 
labor. These addresses possessed a melancholy 
and yet exciting character. Some sketches of 
missionary work were given, showing how the 
Gospel is sometimes received with “ readiness of 
mind,” and with “joy in the Holy Ghost,” by 
those to whom it is simply and affectionately 
presented. It was impossible to hear unmoved 
the incidents of adver.ture and success presented 
by some of these faithfullaborers. But thedeep- 
est sorrow and anxiety may well be caused by 
the testimony borne concerning the position and 
aspects of Protestantism in the country. The 
concurrent remarks of several of the speakers 
showed that political Protestantism, Orangeism, 
and Church and State connection, are and have 
heen the great barriers to the evangelization of 
the country. In the South and West, where party 
processions and Orange demonstrations are not 
attempted, and where the voluntary principle i= 
adopted in support of Home Missionary efforts. 
the Roman Catholics are comparatively accessi- 
ble, and free from bigotry; in many cases they 
will freely discuss points of doctrine, and receive 
tracts and Bibles from the missionaries. But in 
“the Protestant North,” even in the most exclu- 
sively Presbyterian parts of the country, the spir- 
it of party, and the outrages of Protestant as- 
cendancy, have exasperated the minds of the 
Romanists, and presented insuperable obstacles 
in the way of their conversion. Hatred of Pa- 
pists has been made the evidence of Protestant- 
ism. No wonder that a Protestantism so hateful 
has been rejected by the ignorant and irritated 
people. Some of the ministers who have labor- 
ed in both the South and. the North, gave the 
strongest and most decided evidence of the great- 
er piety and liberality of the Protestants of the 
South, and presented a mournful spectacle of the 


Ulster under the influence of Orangeism and Re- 


A. King's report of his visit to America. 
land Christianity is free, and it is progressive 


soul's health. Civil law neither degrades nor 
exalts men on account of their religious creed. 
Neither the general government nor the separate 
legislature of any of the States, undertakes the 
support of any portion of the clergy. Every 


they are in any portion of the world! 


deadness and degradation of large portions of 


gium Donum. The absence of discipline in the 
Presbyterian churches ; the cold and sordid self- 
ishness, engendered by dependence upon State- 
pay; the influence of unconverted persons in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and the poison infused by 
political partisanship, all combine to produce a 
sad prospect for the interests of Scriptural Chris- 
tianity, in connection with Protestant ascendan- 
cy and State patronage in the North of Ireland. 
This distressing subject was relieved by Rev. 
In that 


Men are not deprived of natural rights for their 


man pays for religion or lets it alone, just as he 
chooses ; and yet in the United States religion 
and education are better provided for, amidst a 
prodigiously rapid increase of population, than 


Having remarked that he went to America last 
yeat, not as a delegate from the Union, but to 
promote an united, undenominational m‘ssion, 
Mr. King proceeded to give an interesting ac- 
count of his engagements in that vast country. 
He had been astonished at the immense resources, 
and delighted by the philanthropic enterprise and 
Christian liberality of the American Churches 
Wherever he went he found the most kind and 





hundred miles further out in the Atlantic, Ameri- 
ca would long ago have provided for her evan- 
gelization. Her nearness to England had pre- 
vented the interfence of America in her behaif; 
but having done so much to relieve the temporal 
destitution of Ireland, and being seriously embar- 
rassed by the large contributions of ignorance 
and superstition received by emigration from our 
shores, American Christians now feel they are 
bound to do something for Ireland’s permanent 
and moral improvement. 

Mr. King had the high honor and happiness to 
originate an effort for the spread of Truth in Ire- 
land which was connected with and supported 
by several churches in America. He announced 
himself as an American missionary! He has be- 
come the agent of three religious Societies in that 
land of liberty, and now represents “the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Christian Union.” He is less 
sectarian than ever, if ever he was a sectary. He 
is not going to merge his unsectarian American 
mission in the Congregationa! Union of Ireland ; 
but as the Congregationalists are the principal 
voluntaries, they may take the more interest in it, 
and rejoice in its progress and success. This 
new effort, under American auspices, will not ri- 
val or oppose any existing agencies for Ireland's 
evangelization, but help to supplement their lack 
of service, and increase their efficiency, while 
occupying a separate sphere and adopting a dis- 
tinet plan of operations. One of its first fruits 
is an important movement to reach the teachers 
of the people by the use of the press; and al- 
ready some very gratifying results have appear- 
ed. The country peculiarly requires such an 
effort as this; and it is hoped that without mak- 
ing much noise about proselytism or controversy. 
the seed of truth may be sown over a broad sur- 
face, where the soil is prepared for its reception. 
Reserving various documents from Congrega- 
tional bodies in the United States and Canada for 
communication to the Conference of ministers 
and delegates, Mr. King presented several deep| 
interesting views of the state of religion in Ame- 
rica, referring, for statistical evidence, to an inter- 
esting work by Rev. Dr. Baird, of New York. 

He spoke in high terms of the liberality of dif- 
ferent religious bodies, who had opened to him 
their pulpits and given him practical demonstra- 
tion of Christian generosity. He gloried in the 
memory of the Pilgrim Fathers, and blessed God 
for their history, their principles, and the noble 
institutions reared by their descendants, in that | ¢ 
great country, where God himself had founded | ' 
an asylum and a university for the world! | | 
Amidst their unparalleled exertions for the pagan 
nations and for their own country, the American 
Churches had done much for the enlightenment 
of continental Europe; and he confidently assur- | ' 
ed his brethren that if they were in a position to 
show a good case in behalf of a college or mis- 
sion, the Congregationalists and other religious | ; 
bodies in America would give them their sympa- 
thy and aid. 

Mr. King’s remarks were listened to with 
marked attention; and his remarks on the reli- 
gions institutions of America were received with | | 
repeated indications of applause. His report 
formed an interesting episode in the proceedings 
of the Union, and seemed to impart new life to 
the feeble body of Irish Congregationalists. 

Rev. S. Shaw and Dr. Urwick followed in an- 
imating appeals on Christian union, and liberty 
of conscience. A collection was made in aid of 
the funds of the Union; and after praise and 
prayer the meting separated at a late hour. 

On Friday, 20:h inst., a devotional meeting 
took place in a new chapel recently opened at 
Kingtown, six miles from Dublin; and in the 
evening a soirée in Whi efriar-st. school closed 
the public engagements of the week, 

At this meeting several ministers gave ac- 
counts of their owa missionary labors, and of the 
state of religion iu different parts of the country, 
from Donegal to Dublin. 
of circumstances and modes of action, the powe 
of the Gospel was delightfully manifested; and 
the unanimous sentiment of these faithful labor- 
ers was, “ thank God and take courage!” 
Several meetings for conference were held 
through the week, but these assemblies were not 
open to the public. 

The officers of the Union for the ensuing yea: 
are Rev. W. Urwick, D. D., General Secretary : 
Rev. J. D. Smith, Secretary of Home Mission : 
Rev. A. King, Foreign Corresponding Secretary ; 
Creasurer, T. Turner, Esq., Royal Bank. May 
ihe little one become a thousand. 8. C. 


Dusty, July 24, 1849. 
PARLIAMENTARY AND PUBLIC FEELING 0. 
THE INVASION OF HUNGARY. j 
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BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enoranp, 26th July, 1849. 

The English mind moves slowly, and a thou 
sand obstacles oppose its movements toward any 
rreat and good political object. When John 
Bull would be up and doing, he finds himself very 
much in the predicament of Gulliver, wher 
hound during his sleep by ten thousand Lillipu 
tiansand incapable of stirring. John Bull's voice 
too, is muffled, if not positively gagged. If, stim 
ulated by unwonted feeling, he would speak out 
loudly and with decision he finds his organs of 
speech bewraying, or betraying him. If he 
would act by his authorized agents, he finds 
them faithless or in the interests of his enemies 
I: ain terms, the best feelings and nobles' 
aspirations of the English people find no ful! 
and adequate expression, either in parliament. or 
hy so-called leading journals. Though foreign 
politics do not engross our insular mind, yet so 
faras the general intelligence extends, the Eng- 
lish people have ever manifested sympathy with 
the movements of foreign nations toward free- 
dom. The Holy Alliance and its objects were 
held in general detestation: and the noble-mind- 
ed Lord Durham, then Mr. Lambton, gave ex- 
pression to the common feeling, when he de- 
nounced the attempt to bind together “ The 
putrid and moldering carcass of exploded Legiti- 
macy;” when France threw off the dynasty 
impossed by a million of hired bayonets, Eng- 
lishmen rejoiced: when Louis Phillippe was 
hurled from power, the English saw with satis- 
faction one of the most selfish and fraudulent of 
men receive his deserts. 

At the same time the aristocratic and ruling 
classes, as a whole, are anti-liberal and un-Eng- 
lish. The sun shines on nothing more base 
than the soulless indifference or the malignantly 
despotic spirit of the Eng!ish aristocracy, 
including the Squirearchy: the prevalent feel- 
ing of these is rather Russian than English. 

Under these circumstances it is some relief to 
the gloom, anxiety and irritation, which have 
been growing upon the public mind in the con- 
templation of foreign affairs, to find at length a 
free utterance of English opinion. 

The Russian invasion of Hungary, was the 
subject of discussion in the House of Commons, 
on the 224. In a speech clear, able, and eloquent, 
Mr. Osborne M. P. for Middlesex, stated the whole 
case, and denounced the injustice and immorality 
of the Austrian Government and the Russian Au- 
tocrat. He showed b¥ an historical sketch, that the 
kingdom of Hungary was free and independent ; 
that it had not been at any time a province of the 
Austrian dominions ; that 800 years since it was 
an independent kingdom. Five years after Eng- 
land had her parliament, Hangary had her Diet 
and municipal institutions. After sketching the 
intermediate history of the kingdom of Hungary, 


the throne, z 
de jure, till he was crowned, and had taken the 
oaths according to the compact. 


cannot be dischargéd from the duties of sover- 
eignty without consent of the nation, the Die 
having the appointment ef a regency in case of 
incompetence or resignationof the king” Wha! 
course had been pursued? This unfortunate and 
well meai.ing emperor, our ‘ancient ally,’ Fer- 


Francis Joseph, not the lineal successor, but the 


one say that Francis Joseph was at this time 
rightful King of Hungary ? ; 
Joseph might be Emperor of Austria. 


an usurper—a foreigner to the institutions 0: 
the Hungarians, who were engaged in a right- 
eous and holy cause.” 


the Austrian commanders, and pointing to the 
great political consequences of the subjugation 


pointing to royal and noble intriguers and aliens. 
who were conspiring and caballing in Englan 
against the welfare of states, and combining tc 
run down Lord Palmerston because hostile 


of liberty, who, in the upper circles of society. 
were intriguing—(hear, hear)—and who ha: 


sian despotism, they would have bowed down 
and sounded his praise. : 
against this, and said that the liberal party, ii 


not 
mem 
noble lord (Palmerston) deserved the support oj 


been made upon him in another place did not ex- 
press the feelings of the people. 
himself to say that the people of this country fel! 
confidence in, and viewed with satisfaction, the 
course which had been pursued by the noble 


He felt that it was a question which deeply 
called for sympathy on the part of the house 
He felt sure that the noble lord would say noth- 
ing to cast odium on a noble nation struggling 
for their just rights. 
for any papers connected with the advance of the 
Russian troops into the kingdom of Hungary, 
connecting it with any communication that had 
passed involving naval or military aid or any in- 
terference by this country.” 


ring his speech, and sat down amidst marked ap- 
plause. 
much effect, and boldly included the French Gov- 
ernment in the indictment :— 


was called, of Russia was not the only European 
power guilty of 
; F Going from one end of the scale of government 
Amidsta great va‘lety | to the other, beginning at complete despotism 
and running down until you found a large and 
broad base of republicanism, founded in univer. 
sal suffrage, you found that republican France 


eS ST 


hibiting a striking analogy to circumstances in 
English History. He said : 

“We all knew the mischievous influence which 
the Queen Henrietta Maria exercised over Charles 
I; the same influence was exercised in the Aus- 
trian court by the Archduchess Sophia. The 
same influence was exercised over Ferdinand, a 
puppet in the hands of Metternich and Schwart- 
zenburg, and the results were an attempt to des- 
troy the free and independent kingdom of Han- 





— 


The noble Lord declared most emphatically his 
opinion, that Austria must be weakened if the war 
is fought out. If Hungary suceeded Austria 
would be dismembered and would not remain a 
great power ;—if Hungary were crushed, Austria 
will have crushe@*her own right arm : 

« Every field thatis laid waste is Austrian re- 
source—every man that perishes on the field 
amongst the Hungarians must be considered as 
an Austrian soldier deducted from the defensive 
force of thatempire. (Cheers.)” 

Speaking on the ground of general European 
policy, as well as of humanity, an amicable de- 
termination was much to be desired, and that the 
national feeling of Hungary be satisfied, and not 
leave to Austria “a larger Poland within her 
empire.” But,— 

“ Her Mayesty’s government have not, in the 
present state of the matter, thought that any op- 
portunity has as yet presented itself which could 
enable them with any prospect of advantage to 
make aay official commanication of the opinions 
they entertained. I say official, as contradistin- 
guished from those expressed in a more private 
and confidential manner. But undoubtedly it 
would be the duty of her Majesty's government, 
if any such occasion oceur'ed which might lead 
them to think that any such expression of opin- 
ion would lead to a favorable result, not to let 
such au opportunity pase by.” 

The noble Lord expressed much satisfaction at 
what had been uttered in the debate, and spoke 
emphatically of the force of opinion. He 
thought the opinion of England should be ex- 
pressed; she ought not to be a mute spectator. 

“Tt is quite true it may be said, ‘ Your opin- 
ions are but opinions ; you express them against 
powers who have large armies at their command ; 
ind what are opinions without armies ? My 
inswer is, opinions are stronger than armies, 
Ipinions, if they are founded in truth and justice, 
will in the end prevail against the bayonets of 
nfantry—against the fire of artillery. Therefore 
( say that, armed with opinion—it that opinion 
is pronounced with truth and justice —we are in 
he end strong, and likely to make our opinions 
prevail. What is now happening on the whole 
surface of the continent of Europe is a proof 
that this expression of mine is a truth. For a 
sreat length of time, for many years, the govern- 
nents of Europe imagined that they could keep 
lown opinions by force of arms, and that by ob- 
structing any progressive improvement the 
could prevent that extremity of revolution whic 
was the object of their constant dread. Ww @ ex- 
pressed an opinion contrary to that. We buve 
seen blamed for that. We have been accused oi 
neddling with matters which did not concern Ws, 
ind with affronting nations and governments, |y 
riving opinions on what was likely to happen. 
But the result has proved that, had our opinion 
heen taken, it would have been a great deal bet- 
‘er for those countries and for the interests of 
humanity.” 

The speech, of which this is a brief and imper- 
fect analysis, was certainly not altogether un 
worthy of a British minister; and if it was not 
ull that could be desired, it must again be re- 
membered, that the minister is neither the minis- 
ter of the Crown nor of the whole people; were 
it otherwise, Lord Palmerston could not have 
spoken so faintly in condemnation of Russian 
interference, or have admitted, as he appears 
evidently to have done, that it was in the exer- 
cise of “a sovereign right” that the Austrian 
camarilla called in the Russian hordes, to crush 
a kingdom of which the emperor was neither 
king in law nor in fact. On this point the noble 
Lord said : 

“ There are cases, like that now the subject of 
liseussion, in which one power having, in the 
exercise of its sovereign rights, invited the as- 
sistance of another power, however we may la} 
ment that circumstance, however we may be 
apprehensive that therefrom consequences of 
great danger and evil may flow, we are still not 
entitled to interpose in any such manner as to 
permit this country to embark in measures which 
night lead to extremities; and ail we can justly 
lo is to take advantage of any opportunity that 
Aeepot, an be MAY preceme tuewlt ts ovhieh councils of 
friendship may be of service.” 

A peace man might well draw another argu- 
ment against naval and military establishments 
from their declared uselessness, for the purposes 
of national policy or the vindication of national 
honor. Ifa squadron is not wanted now in the 
Mediterranean, to support Turkey against the 
pressing demands and constant encroachments of 
Russia ;—if a squadron is not now required in 
‘he Black Sea, to crush the Russian fleet if Rue- 
‘ia persists in a barbarian crusade against the 

iberty of Europe; then the peace advocate may 
vell argue, that, his enemies being judges, there 
ia, there can be no necessity for maintaining a 
iavy ata prodigiousand constantlyincreasing cost. 
By the way, there are some twenty-five ships, 
‘a pleasuring” in the MeJiterranean now, at no 
small charge. 

Lord Dudley Stuart, the devoted and benevo- 
ent friend of the Poles, also spoke in the debate. 
de said what was now attempted was the reén- 
vetment of the partition of Poland. He insisted 
hat the interference of Russia was clearly @ 

violation of the laws of nations. Austria could 
Mr. Roebuck pointed to the English interest: | jot be a barrier against encroachments, but 
involved in the strife; our highway to Indi | venceforth would be the mere tool of Rassia. 
was through the Red Sea; suppose the Russian: | 3ut to establish Hungary, and to reéstablish Po- 
crushed the Hungarians, pursuing her hereditars | and as constitutional countries would more con- 
policy, Russia would enter Constantinople an | ribute to the peace of Europe and the world. 
proceed to Syria and Egypt; that moment w: TUE HUXGARIAN MERTING. 

should have war under the most disadvantageou- Two davsafter this debate, there was a great 
‘ircumstances. He made an earnest appeal tr vad enthasiastic pabliésmestinn Geld at thie Lows 
Lord Palmerston. Mr. Milnes, Col. Thompson ‘on Tavern, to express sympathy with the noble 


and Mr. Macgreggor, having spoken in support of ind maligned Hungarians, D. Solomons E+q., 


Mr. Osborne, h oe | \lderman of London, presiled, who was stpport- 
Roepe. vieaginiood re Pinson gpe a aq sd by a number of members of parliament and 
eign affairs, presente imself, and was lis 


‘ : In the course of an anima- 
tened to with unusual interest. He first addresse 








a Be 

: He then made reference to the deeply disgrace- 
ful sympathies manifested by Lord Aberdeen, 
and other members of the House of Lords. They 
had talked of “our ancient ally;” he denied the 
title of the Emperor of Austria to the crown of 
Hungary. 

“He maintained, in the face of all Europe, that 
the Emperor Francis Joseph was at this time an 
usurper in the kingdom of Hungary. He main. 
tained that by the laws of Hangary he was, 
technically speaking, a ‘foreigner’ at this mo- 
ment, and that as such he was not able to take 
He was neither king de facto or 


What was the 
third article of the Hungarian constitution con- 
firmed by Ferdinand [ in 1596, sworn to in 
1790, and again in 1848? ‘The King of Hangary 


linand I, had been shuffled off the throne, and 


nephew, was put upon the throne. Would any 


He said that Franci- 
He wa: 
He was at this momen! 


1ot King of Hungary. 


After referring to the atrocities perpetrated by 
of Hungary by Russia, he concluded by directly 
He said: 


“There were aliens, ex-ministers of state, ban- 
shed from their own country not for their love 


o their projects. 


heir tools and agents in the other house of par- 
iament to malign one who had always shown 
he greatest liberal tendencies, and to whom, i! 
ve had pandered to Neapolitan tyranny or Ras- 


He entered his protest 


here were any in this country, were mistaken in 
giving their support to the noble lord the 
er for Tiverton. He maintained that tha: 


his country, and that those remarks which ha 


He took upon 


ord. He should say no more on this occasion 


He should proceed to move 


The hon. member was frequently cheered du- 


Mr. Roebuck spoke in the debate, with 


“ UDTurtunaccly, she Bampores 


this sort of interference 


was also infringing this great principle of inter 
national policy. And, while they directed thei: 
shafts against the despot of the North, let them 
not forget the many-healed despot of the South 
who was now adding ridicule to injury—ridiculk 
for its own people, and injury for the unfortu- 
nate people of Italy. His wish was, if possible 
‘o make this a practical question ; for he believ 
«1 that however strongly their inclinations wer 
-xpressed in that house, in the nation they wou! 
ro for nothing unless followed by some practi 
‘al act on the part of the government. A mer 
»pinion would never reach the country interest 
sd. That despotism to which he had allude: 
would prevent Hungarians, Romans, or French 
nen from hearing any words they might ute: 
Therefore he wished to see how far it was possi- 
le. without going counter to the people of Eng 
and, to interfere practically in this question, an 
o Jend our aid as a nation to this great princip!: 
f international morality.” 











| influential persons, 
. if pas a ade ee hict | ted address, the chairman said: 
w \ ‘ : } . 

himself to an exposure o the abso ar Lorie “Tt is our duty, seeing a nation Jike the Iu 
had been uttered by some In the House o 20 carians struggling for their indepen lence. 2: 
They admired Austria because it was despotlc : | triving to prevent their liberties being put down 
she obstructed the progress of liberty, and there- | hy Russian and Austrain bayonets, to come here 
fore was their favorite; he warned Austria ots a. freemen and Englishmen, as pe ol 

: : atterjes. and character. | "gh feeling; and morality, and religion, an’ to 
qgrinat recalling these —— ‘rere os an ok | ytest against that wholesale slaughter which 
ized the conduct of the nob adv a | we see going on in Europe, against the burnings, 
ample of “unliquidated imbecility. 


J und firings, and floggings, aye, the flogzings of 
With respect to the general question, he ex- | females, too—(groans, and cries of ‘ Shame”); 
pressed himself as follows: 


pbs our duty loudly to enter oer protest against 
; these atrocities, ani to put the pressure on our 
“ The house will not expert me to follow those government to induce A on to A rer in such 
who have spoken to-day by endeavoring to}; nanner as to put a stop to these outrages on 
pass judgment either way between the Austrian religion, philanthropy, and humanity. 
government an? the Hungarian nation. I say The first sooletion, ae tiiees- aa 8 fy 
Hungarian nation, because, in spite of what had as oo rs ; ene 
fallen from the noble lord who Jast addressed the | G.W. Alexander Esq., a well known philanthro- 
house, I do believe, from the information | have | pist. and member of the Peace society : 
received—I don’t pretend to say that | may not “That this meeting, without compromising in- 
he mistaken—but I firmly believe that this war] |jvidaal opinions on the subject of war, regard 
between Austria and Hungary has enlisted on the | with sincere admiration, respect and sympathy, 
side of Hungary the hearts and souls of the whole | the noble determination of the Hungarian nation 
people. } believe that the other races distinc'| +o maintain intact their just rights and the con- 
from the Magyars have forgotten former feuds | stitutional independence they have inherited 
hetween them and the Magyar population, and | from their fathers, against the tyrannical en- 
rae a oie portion of them have ba in what | croachments of Austrian despotism.” 
they consider a national contest. [tis true. a*) a Cobden was the next speaker, and deliv- 
stated by my hon. and gallant friend, that Hun-| ; pe P : 

bos Boe aa” ecahavien a state, whieh, | ered himself with his customary clearness and 
although united with Austria by the link of the’ force, but with unusual and unsparing severity. 
crown, has nevertheless been separate and dis-; His personal knowledge of Russia, in which he 
tinct from Austria by its own complete cortsti-) has traveled, enabled him to strip the huge bar- 





tution. 
defects. 
not long ago. 


That constitution, has doubtless many 
I believe som 


It is not the only ancient const 


tution on the continent which is susceptible of 
great improvement. 


There were means probabi 


within the force and resources of this constitu. 
tion itself to improve it; and it might have beer 
hoped that that improvement would be carrie 
into effect. So far as I understand the matter. 


which took place within the last half year o: 
year and a half—I take the question which i- 
now to be fought for on the plains of Hungary 
to be this: whether Hungary shall continue to 
retain its separate nationality as a distinct king- 
dom with 2 constitution of its own, oT whethe: 
it shall be incorporated in the aggregate const 
tution which is to be’giren to the Ausi:ian e€m- 
pire. It is a most painful sight to see such foree 
as is now arrayed against Hungary. proceeding 
toa war fraught with such tremendous conse- 
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Teason, each story is full of the most affecting 


generous feelings manifested toward his native 
land; and he believed if Ireland had been a few pérjured Hapsburghs, he cited present facts as ex- 





and the connection with it of the faithless and 


estion which one would have 
Tonea have bean settled amicably.” 


[ take it to be this. Without going into details 
of mutual complaints or with circumstances 


¥ \barian of the pictures ia which he is dressed. 


e of them were remedied : 


4. | An extract or two willbe read with interest. 
How may the moral force of England be arrayed 
y | against the despot ! 


“We can stop her supplies. (Cheers.) Why, 
Russia cannot carry on two campaigns beyond 
her own frontiers without coming to western 
Europe for aloan. (Hear, hear.) She never has 
fone so ; she has never moved an army of 30,000 
men without being either subsidised by Engiand 
or borrowing money at Amsterdam. I have had 
many opportunities of ascertaining and knowing 
the state of Russia, having recently paid a visit 
there, when I went a little bebind the scenes; 
) nd L tell you Russia cannot carry on two cam- 
paigns in Hutgery without coming to borrow 
money in western Evrope, or sobbing the bank 
at Sr. Petersburg ™ 

Here some onc raised a ery; Cobden at once 
referred it to a Russian agent or spy, and 





proceeded :— 
“ The Russian party here and abroad would rath- 
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eons, Pm eg Mow onan 2 than of pe — gratitude in the hope of their ac- 
Cunist, MaHomer, and Lutuer, are impiously put} and on the other hand, while the orthodox 


in the same 5 iri i * a 
pervade the work is Fhasge pon yn reae yeti systems did hold, in accordance with decisive 


1849. 


and a projecting porch opposite for the main en. 
trance, a square tower of wool in front, through 
which the stairs wind precipitously to the gal. 
lery, surmounted by a spire terminating suddenly 


























er that we should send the Hungarians cavalry 
and batteries of cannon, than that! should direct 
Your attention to these iacts. In 1829 Russia 
Was at war with Turkey, and after one campaign 
she was obliged to apply to Hope & Co. at Am- 
sterdam for 40,000.000 florins. (Hear, hear.) In 


Standard of Freedom, seconded this resolution , 
and Mr. Mowatt, M. P., moved a petition to 
parliament in accordance with the resolutions. 
This meeting had been preceded by others at 
Birmingham, and at Bradford, Yorkshire; and 


ral of the leading clergymen in —— —— Pres- 
bytery are men as purely Congregational in sen- 
timent as myself. “They are from New England, 
were educated Congregationalists, and are such 
still”. We submit to our brother that such a 


j odations in some 
professor shall be a member of a Congregational church, or for ampler accom 80 
church : and likewise, that the church in the | way for the “Orthodox” of that denomination. 
College shall always be Congregational in its or-| The “Old North,” which stands on the parade 
ganization and discipline. The members of the | in the center of the town, was remodeled in the 


their way, and 
the wild wood 
cooling waters. 


found in the wid 
unbounded 





1831, when the Poles rose in insurrection 
Russia, she could not carry on that war of nin 


months without contracting a loan ; and I remem- 
cu- 
lar loan, as called in London ‘The Polish Mur- 
Now, I want to know, as a mem- 
ber of the peace party, if we cannot do some- 


ber a paper of the day speaking of that 


dering Loan.’ 


Inst 


¢ | the working classes. 


points of politica) interest. AGRICOLA. 


thing to prevent Russia or Austria from raisin > Ch c Independent. 


loan in western Europe again. The issue of t 
contest depends solely on that. They 


lend them a farthing.” 


Rassia he said was bankrupt; her reputation 


for wealth was created by her diplomatists an 


agents. The boasted gold mines yielded the gov- 


ernment but £700,000 or £800,000 a year; th 


boasted reserve of specie at St. Petersburg was 


of the same hollow character. 


cannot 
carry on the war without either robbing the Bank 
of St. Petersburg, or borrowing money abroad. 
They have no one in their country fom whom 
they can borrow—none among their citizens can 





was followed the next day by a meeting of 


The past few days have presented no other 


fe 
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n nce; leaving an impression, 
according to no unfavorable por A that, ‘in finally 
throwing off his early faith, the writer did so 
with something of a resentful feeling on account 
of the wrong done to his intellect by the dogmas 
which a false religious training impressed upon 
i.’ He may therefore be considered as affording 
an example, but by no means a solitary one, of 
the influence of the Oxford training in uprooting 
the Christian faith.” 


——_1e-—— 


THANKS FOR PRESERVATION. 

















MAZZINI. 


e 


The most enlightened and thoughtful of our 
q| Teaders will feel most grateful to the friend who 
furnished us, in manuscript, sent across the At- 
lantic, the remarkable transcript of the heart and 
genius of the great Roman Triumvir, which we 
published Jast week. It is not a translation. It 
was written in English by Mazzini, and itself 


If we are visited by disease and permitted to 
recover, we are usually grateful. It seems im- 
possible for the Christian mind, at such a time, 
not to recognise its dependence on God’s mercy 
and power; or feeling his kindness not to sing 
to his praise. So if our friends or our families 
are assailed, and disease seems about to desolate 
our dwellings, we feel relieved and thankful 
when the shadow has passed over; and we 


Scriptural declarations, that there was a difficulty 
in the way of man’s salvation exterior to his 
will—that the glory of God’s character and the 
interests of his government required an “atone- 
ment” in maintenance of his Law, before the sin- 
ner could be justified—they held also, without 
hesitation and without exception, that the coy- 
piTion of this justification was submission and 
faith ; that no iatellectual belief was sufficient 
for salvation ; that only by personal faith in the 
Saviour—a faith that united the soul to Him in 
submission and love, that turned the will in the 
direction of his will, that made the man his 
friend and disciple, his brother indeed, a sharer 
in his spirit and life and so a fellow-heir of 
his glory—could any be accepted on the ground 
of the atonement. But in this rarrH lies the 
germ of all holiness; its germ, if we should not 
rather say its commencement and manifestation. 
It is so far superior to the ordinary exercises ot 


publication would be impossible ; for who shall 
assume to make the list of men who consent to 
continue in an ecclesiastical connection contrary 
to their real principles? Let them cease to be 
Presbyterians by profession before they are re- 
corded as Congregationalists in principle. 


— 8 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN [OWA. 


We give the following as being the first return 
made to our Circular—as being from the most re- 
mote State,—and as a model of care and accuracy 
in its form : 


Davenrort, Iowa, July 31, 1849. 
Dear Smr:—Yours of 19th inst. is received, 
and I send you herewith the desired statistics, 
and also the minutes of the General Association 
of Iowa. I should have forwarded the statistics 


faculty, both of the collegiate and theological de- 
partments, it is well known, are most, if not all 
of them, New England Congregationalists. Most 
of them, it is tru, including the Oviatt professor, 
are connected with Presbytery. They are thus 
made to occupy a false position, from which it is 
devoutly hoped they will one day be delivered. 
“It must, indeed, be for a lamentation, that a 
region that has shared so liberally in the bounty 
of the New England churches, should contain so 
little that truly represents those churches. But 
it is confidently believed that a better day is 
coming, when both the faith and order of the 
New England churches will here be maintained 
in their purity. THETA. 

“ Western Reserve, Aug. 1.” 

We hope our correspondent and other friends 
will give us the names of all the Congregational 
churches on the Reserve, whether connected with 
Presbytery or Association, or unconnected. 


interior a tew years ago and somewhat enlarged, 
thereby throwing the tower oddly upon one side, 
but the house is now filled to its utmost capa- 
city. This is the church in which Dr. Langdon, 
afterwards President of Harvard, and Dr. Stiles, 
afterwards the learned President of Yale Col- 
lege, successively ministered ; and in which also 
the elder Buckminster preached for thirty-three 
years, the savor of whose eloquence and piety yet 
lingers in the memory of the old parishsoners. 
The church has been blessed with many power- 
ful revivals, and now numbers some 350 mem- 
bers. The present pastor is Rev. Rufus W. 
Clark, iormerly of Washington City. The Uni- 
tarian pulpit is ably filled by Rev. A. P. Pea- 
body, a gentleman of high standing in his own 
denomination, universally beloved for his kind 
and philanthropic spirit, and of extensive litera- 
ry reputation. His congregation comprises much 
of the wealth and professional talent of the place. 


ina pointanda weather-cock-—such was the liouse 
in which, within the memory of the present in. 


habitants, the Rev. Joseph Litchfield, famous {o; 
the brevity and point of his sermons, preache, 
to a congregation of fishermen at Spruce-Creek 


A genuine successor of Peter, he was not only 
an expert fisher of men, but, like the aposile, 


when religious duties were not pressing, could 
say, “I go a fishing.” Since his day the old 
meeting-houge has been deserted, and a small 


one-story building, with long windows au. green 


blinds, yet without steeple or ornament, but 
‘modern,’ has been occupied by the new genera. 
tion, who are mostly farmers. The dilapidated 
church, now perhaps 150 years old, its weathe:. 
beaten boards guiltless alike of white lead and 
barites, its windows broken, its vane crooked 
and toppling, still stands upon the hill, a lone 
monument of the Past. 

But the most interesting part of Kittery is the 


a radius of two 
of hours—withi 
ater variety © 
vated and the 
higher cultivatic 
nder outline 
‘where is there m 
in New England 


Bat I have b 

neral remarks 
visit I made, by 
Newport. Leav 
o'clock, and re 
the cars, we to 
two hours more, 
ring breezes, dow 
were new to me 
daylight; they y 
and the fields we 
found ourselves 


unrequested some time since; but I was excused 
at the late meeting of the General Association 
from the office of Register, and did not consider 
it my province. 


_.“ Yes, there is a reserve of specie, precisely 
like that of the bank of England ; it is a reserve 
of fourteen millions, to meet a circalation of pa- 
per money of some forty or fifty millions. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Bear in mind, too, that the paper 
circulation of Russia has been used to redeem 
another paper money, which had depreciated 
from 3s. 41. to 10}¢d., or one-fourth ; and indeed 
the government has depreciated its own paper 
money, by calling in the notes, and paying them 
out at 103¢., under a solemn protest from the 
Emperor that there should be a reserve of specie 
in the fortress of St. Petersburg to pay any de- 
mand that might be made on account oi the notes 
that hiad been issued. Yet their despicable tools 
and minions spread a report among the credulous 
that because the bank. forsooth, has 14 or 15 
millions in specie, the Russian government is a 
wealthy one. Now, ii it goes to war, it comes 
for a loan or robs the bank ; for the Emperor of 
Russia has no more right to that specie than our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have to 
take the specie in the Bank of England. 
There are men who know I am speaking the 
truth. I know it because I was onthe spot, and 
when traveling there | made it my business to 
understand these things. (Hear, hear.) I should 
never have spoken thus of the poverty of Russia 
had not she gone and violated that principle 
which every man who admires Hungarian forti- 
tude and honor, and who feels an interest in the 
canse of liberty and patriotism, is bound by all 
means to uphold. These are my moral means 
—(cheers)—the means which I invite the peace 
party, notonly in England but throughout Eu- 
rope, where they are gathering in force, to 
uphold. By these means I invile them to put 
down the system of war loans.” 


Point at the mouth of the Piscataqua, which 
may be reached either by carriage along a plea. 
sant road, or by a sail-boat from the river. The ¢ 
latter, when tide and wind favor, is the most 
agreeable. At this Point was formerly a thriving 
town, which even vied with Portsmouth in busi. 

Se Willian to the east my 
ness prospects. It was the seat of Sir Wi liam isty form of 
Pepperell, whose spacious family mansion wis me fag of the U 
standing a few years since, and may still be traced fortification whic 
imperfectly through the alterations and improve- and protects the 
ments of the modern proprietor. Sir William sbore the picture 
was possessed of great wealth and was a geu- Sand to the north 
tleman of unbounded hospitality. The etiquette the private resic 
of court was maintained at his mansion on all are elegant, com 
important occasions. Ata marriage ora lunerl, 
gentlemen of honor and ladies of jame took pre- 
cedence of all others. Merchants made the 
Point their residence, where they enriched them. 
selves by the fisheries on the coast. Before the 
revolution the best English society was found 
there as in Portsmouth. But a)! this wealth and 
splendor have passed away. Nothing remains 
of Sir William and his house but the family 
tomb and the name of the estate. As a place of 
business the Point is wholly deserted, and “the 
bright-flowing Piscataqua winds round empty 
fields, dotted only with the old trees of a former 
growth, and the land and water, so sweetly 
blended together, are varied only by its ancient 
tombs.” It is still frequented, however, by fami- 
lies from the town as a summer residence, and is 
a favorite resort of pleasure parties. The fisher. 


morality, that though the fagulties of the soul 
are fully competent to it, it is only wrought in 
the heart by the Spirit of God, through the 
agency of God’s truth. It is a principle which, 
wherever it exists, must manifest itselt in gentle- 
ness and humility, in reverence and submission, 
in cheerful déVotion, and in effort for Christ. 
And except as this faith is in one, the orthodox Sy 

ing - | Delaware, 
systems declare, reluctantly but decisively, in “ 
echo of the Scriptures, that no one shall be 
saved—however wealthy or well-descended, how- 


Newport, and 

cupola of the B 
town and the she 
waters of the At 
minion by a whi 
south-west arose 


shows how he has mastered the very nature of 
Anglo-Saxonism. We wish all our readers, and 
especially all the printers who have at any time 
been plagued and wronged by our blind and crab- 
bed scrawls, could see the simple and perspicu- 
ous beauty of the “copy,” from which our com- 
positors had the pleasure of putting that article 
in type for the columns of The Independent. We 
are confident few printing offices in New York 
could furnish its equal. 

But our object was to call attention to the ar- 
ticle itself, as one of the remarkable thiags of the 
age. It is the utterance of the mind of Europe. 
[t points us to the want, which is felt, and which 
is not yet supplied. The hunger of Ireland can 
be appeased with food, which may be bought 
with money, and carried in ships. The wants of 
the miserable masses in France may be supplied 
by employment, and the revival of trade, furnish- 
ing bread. But here is the hunger of the soul. 
Here is immortal intellect seeking work, that it 
may not die! And the sad and mournful devot- 
edness with which the soul of Mazzini receives 
the slight glimmering of reality and hope, forci- 
bly reminds one of the good Cornelius; of the 
blind person who saw men as trees walking ; of 
Apollos and the Corinthians, while they had only 
John’s Baptism, and had not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost; of the maste: 
in Israel, who exclaimed to the doctrine of the 
New Birth, “ How can these things be? How 


In the Minutes of General Assembly for 1849, 
we notice that only the following ministers on 
the Reserve are returned as “ Pastors of Congre- 
gational churches,” viz : 

sy Meriam, Randolph ; John C. Hart, Hud- 
son; F. A. Deming, Freedom; E. E. Atwater, 
u Ravenna ; Loomis Chandler, Edinburgh; F. H. 
do Ev G Ex 23 | Brown, Gould C. Judson, James R. Wright, places 

lo. Ey. German, C V Hess, s. s. ll Ps 

Colesburg, E B Turner, s. s. not given. 
Fouhes Settle’nt, “ s MEE SALE NES 


J © Holbrook, p. 
Editorial Correspondence. 


do. German [v., J B Madoulet, s. s. 

. ‘ : Durango, v., 
ever correct in belief, or polished in manners, or Cascade, 

Andrew, oe 
Tue Granite State, Aug., 1849. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
There is not in all New England a more staid, 
old-fashioned town than Portsmouth. This is 


happy in temperament. Bellevue, 
That Unitarianism has rendered great services w Maquoketa, 
not owing to Puritanism, for that element did 
not enter into the settlement of the place,— which 


to the department of social and business ethics, Carroll, fil., tna 
to literature, to all that belongs to sentiment in | Whiteside, I., Albany, 
worship, we cheerfully admit. That many of its | Sock Islaud, “ Moliro, 
adherents have a faith in the Saviour which is 
| resembled the settlement of Virginia rather than 
that of Massachusetis and Connecticut. Here 
was the king’s province and the royal governor 
with his miniature court. Here was the English 


In Dr. Buckminster’s day there was an inter- 
change of pulpits between the ministers of the 
North and South churches, but after his death, 
the Unitarian controversy assumed a more serious 
and definite aspect, and such courtesies ceased. 


bless God earnestly, in our families and in our 
churches, that we are permitted to rejoice in the 
health which he in his compassion has been 
pleased to restore. 

But is it not a singular illustration of the 
proneness which we experience to forgetfulness 
of our Father, of the certainty and the swiftness 
with which the current of our thoughts sets to- 
ward ourselves and away from him, except as it 
is arrested and reversed by his Providence,—that 
we are conscious so little of our daily depend- 
ence !—that in the season of uninterrupted health, 
we are so anxious for the Future, but so forget- 
ful of the Past; that day by day, while health re- 
mains, comparatively so few devout thanksgiv- 
ings ascend to Him who holds ws in his hand ; 
that we feel practically as if simply owr skill and 
care and preventive appliances were preserving us 
in vigor. Does not this show our proneness to 
forgetfulness of Jehovah? And if this be the 
state of our feeling, may we not fear that God 
will interrupt it by admonitions of our frailty * 


—e.——— 


INVISIBLE INFLUENCES. 


How fearfully does the Pestilence which is 
among us rebuke in its working that miserable 
philosophy, which measures the power of an in- 
fluence by its visibility. There has been no 
summer for many years more beautiful than the 
present. Without excessive heat, it has been 
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Last Sabbath, having paid my respects to Or- 
thodoxy in the morning, at the old North, where 
I heard an excellent sermon from my quondam 
cham—to praise whom would be like praising 
one’s wife before folks—I embraced the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mr. Peabody in the afternoon. 
I wa fortunate in the occasion, for afier bapti- 
zing his own infant daughter, Mr. Peabody dis- 
coursed upon infant baptism and Christian nur- 
ture. The style of the sermon was like a purling 
brook, pure, soft and sweet; its argument was 
clear condensed and forcible, and its sentiments 
commended themselves to the heart of the Chris- 
tian parent. The preacher spoke of the tenden- 
cy of parents to postpone the period of commen- 
cing the moral discipline of their children in or- 
der to prolong the period of trres onsible enjoy- 
ment ; of the danger of regarding too much that 
which is outward in the child; its wants, its 
beauty, its natural development: he urged the 
duty of regarding the new-born infant as an im- 
mortal being, committed to the parent’s care, a 
gem bestowed by God to be set and burnished 
that He may hereafter place it among his own 
jewels; the child should be conscerated to God 
in the heart of the parent, and should see—for 
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Mr. Cobilen here challenged the loanmongers 


(pests of Europe!) and especially the Barings 


“Will any one in the City of London dare to 


can a man be born when he is old ®” 


O that there were in the Church of Christ that 
:| hight of knowledge, that depth of experience, 


that strength of faith, which could take these 


only calmly and genially cool. Without any 
violent or protracted storms, the showers have 
fallen in copious abundance, to freshen the air 
and to quicken the earth. Even the electric state 


that in its recorded workings it has produced 
purer examples of piety and charity, of socal 
and domestic virtue, or of disinterested and hero- 
ic benevolence—is certainly not true ; and to say 
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be well-authenticated, shows what was the 
character of the early settlers, and how well that 
character was preserved by their descendants. A 


the child receives its first moral impressions 
through the eye, before the ear is educated to 
language—should see in the earnest, thoughtful 
gaze of the parent at times, that it is regarded as 


man yet makes it his home. 
Towards the close of the last century Kivery 
Point was favored with the ministrations of Rev 
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clergyman preaghing in Portsmouth, rebuked 


Dr. Benjamin Stevens, father of the first wile of 
his hearers for the degeneracy of the times, in 


Dr. Buckminster, of whom it was sail that ©} 
never spoke but in Greek or Hebrew.” | vi-iv 


be a party to a loan to Russia—(no, no,)—either 
directly or openly, or by agency or copartner- 
ship with any house in Amsterdam or Paris? 
Wiil any citizen dare, before the citizens of this 
free country, to lend his money for cutting the 
throats of an innocent people? Such a project 
has been talked of; but let it assume a shape. 
and I promise you that we, the peace party, will 
have such a meeting as has not yet been held in 
Lonilon, to denounce the blood-stained project ; 
to point the finger of scornat the houses of those 
individuals who would lend Russia money for 
such a purpose, and to fix the indelible stigma o! 
infamy on such a person. That is my mora! 
force. As for Austria, | suppose no one would 
ever think of lending her money. (Laughter.) 
Why, she has been twice bankrupt in the last 30 
or 40 years, and her paper is again at a discount 
of 15 or 16 percent. The peace party through- 
out the world will raise a crusade against the 
credit of every government that attempts to car- 
Ty on an unholy war. Henceforth, let no one 
talk of Russian resources and Russian money. 
It is the poorest and most beggarly government 


earnest and hungry minds and expound unto it, is to show either thoughtlessness or concei. 


them the way of God more perfectly. O that the 
light from heaven which shone around Saul of 
Tarsus might flash upon them, and make them 
fali to the ground at the feet of Jesus, crying, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ Per- 
haps, more than all other wants, the thing they 
most urgently need is to “become as little child- 
ren” before Christ. Could they come with Ni- 
codemus to the teacher seit from God, and Jearn 
that “except a man he born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God ;” could they apprehend the 
reality and simplicity, the attainableness and ne- 
cessity of the regeneration of the soul, and the 
divine efficacy of the blood of Christ to take 
away sin, and the blessedness of having a living 
Intercessor continually at the throne of Grace, 
their sadness and gloomy zeal might be changed 
into the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, and Mazzini might say with Paul— 
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of the atmosphere, so far as instruments or obser- EBS AAS 
vation can discern, has been normal, or at least “ 
unchanged. And yet the Pestilence has steadily THE CHRISTIAN MIRROR. ‘Sean 
hovered over us, has darted ever and anon its Wapello, 
hand into our circles, and has carried already its i 
thousands to the grave. 

At this very hour, while we are writing, the 
freshness of morning is on the earth. The dew- 
laden grass in the open plat before our window, 
is shining with the drops that have not yet been 
drawn into the clouds upon the lines of the sun- 
shine. The birds are caroling as gaily as if they 
had just awaked to life and song; and the in- 
sects in the grass are filling the air with their 
dry and continuous but not unpleasing murmur. 
And yet at this hour there are those in this city, 
and in our own vicinity, who are bending in an- 
guish over the rapidly wasting frame which an 
invisible Power has clasped and is drawing into 
the grave ; and which no love or anxious effort or 
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a Shana his grave and deciphered the moss-covered s\ 
which pays a just tribute to his virtues. 1 
old grave-yard! how I loved to linger the 
seated ona rock under the shade of the venerable 
elms, whose overarching branches form an ave- 
nue down to the water's edge. There is the 
broad sweep of the river as it opens to the sea 
and beyond, the ceaseless, monotonous swell of 
the Atlantic. On the opposite shore are the 
light-house and the fort, over which wave the 
stars and stripes of our free and happy country 
Above and beyond the numerous islands wiih 
their quiet coves comes into view the navy-yar.! 
and over it the distant spires of the town. A 
fresh breeze is curling the waves and winning 
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We observe that the Rev. Asa Cummings, who BA Spaulding’ s. ». 


has been editor of this excellent journal for the “ 
last quarter of a century, and has conductd it Mabasks, 
throughout with an ability and an urbanity that 
have conciliated the regard of those who have 
most differed trom him, feels impelled in the last 
number of his paper to appeal to the Christians 
of Maine for increased patronage. The death of 
former subscribers, hard times in the money- 
market and quiet times in the Church, the in- 
creased introduction of papers from abroal, and 
the difficulty of establishing efficient agencies, 
are the reasons assigned for the reluctant ¢ppeal. 
We hope it will be freely and promptly re- 
sponded to, by the Congregationalists of Maine. 
No journal from abroad, however able a@ com- 
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We have no Congregational churches in lowa 
accommodated to Presbyterianism or connected 
with Presbytery, and the Congregational churches 
not associated are so only by accident. 

I wish you success in your undertaking. 

Truly yours, Jutivs A. Reep. 
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in Europe. 


rich and powerful country! 
a gigantic imposture in all Europe.” 


Russia was not really an object of fear : 


“Should Russia take any step requiring this 
country, or another great maritime power, like 
the United States, to attack it, we should fall 
upon it like a thunderbolt, and should crumble 
that empire into its own dreary fastnesses in 
six months, by the aid of our shipping. Rus- 
sia a powerful country! [ will tell you what it 
is. It has an army, which it keeps upon paper, 
oul 


without a commissariat ; it has a navy wi 
chest wilhout a far 


enilaesn, atl a usititar 


ing 


How long is it since Wwe heard.the Russians in- 
i Four months; du- 


tended to invade Hun 


ry? 
ring which time the 


ordes of armed men that 


were threatened might have crushed the coun- 
ty, had Russia the power it boasts, for they have 


been in earnest 


Mr. Osborne followed, and after a forcible and 


eloquent address moved ; 
“That this meeting view with detestation and 


horror the barbarous modes in which the war 
now raging in Hungary is prosecuted by the 


Austrian authorities and generals, and consider 
their conduct to merit the indignant reproba- 
tion of all parties.” 


Lord Nugent supported this resolution; and 
paid a noble tribute to Kossuth and the Hunga- 
tians. He remarked that: 


*“ When Russia poured into Hungary a horde 
of 300,000 pirates, Hungary would be justified 
(thank God she had not done so), Hungary would 
have been justified in the face of the nations and 
of prosterity, if she had said, ‘ We shall deal out 
to you the measure to be dealt out to pirates ; for 

ou have not declared war; we ask no quarte: 
rom you, and quarter we will not give you. 
No, they had adopte! a higher and a noble: 
course. The noble lord then denounced the 
conduct of the Times in opposing the cause ot 
Hungary, and more especially in publishing a 
letter from an anonymous person, a self-styled 
Hungarian, who impeached the character oj 
Louis Kossuth, an! who had preverted facts 
and truth. Kossuth, who had been above the 
greatest temptations, and who had, in the midst 
of war, cultivate the arts of peace, of educa- 
tion, and of financial credit, kept up. interna’ 
peace in the rage and fury of foreign war. But 
two honored names—Count Teleki and M. Pul- 
‘szky—had defended that great patriot; and 
since, the anonymous slanderer had slunk into 
silence a branded slanderer, where he would 
leave him.” 


Mr. Richard Taylor, a highly respected mem- 
ber of the Common Council of London, moved: 


“That this meeting regard the military inter- 
vention of Russia in the affairs of Hungary, as 
wholly unjustifiable in reason and in fact, inas- 
much as besides reopening and prolonging a 
sanguinary contest which had been already 
virtually deciled—it is a gross violation of the 
Jaw of nations—the indefeasible rights of Hunga- 
ry—and perilous to the peace, the freedom, and 
the general welfare of Europe.” 


Mr. Milnes, an accomplished Jiterateur and M. 
P., seconded this resolution. 

Lord Dudley Staart was at his post, amongst 
the friends of outraged nationalities. In the 
course of his address he gave the following in- 
teresting account of Bem: 


“ He was rejoiced to see the manner in which 
the name of general Bem had been received. But 
a short time ago that gallant man was a poor 
despised Polish refugee in this country, de 
dent upon a smal! pittance supplied to him by the 
Polish Association. 'Je was suffering at the 
time from an old wound, but his poverty not 
enabling him to receive proper medical assistance 
at his own residence, he was compelled to seek 
relief in the University Hospital, where the late 
Dr. Liston succeeded in extracting a ball from 
his body which he had received while defending 
Poland against Russia, and he had liwed to return 
to his native country of Gallicia, to lead on the 
Hungarians to free!om and victory. The Aus- 
trains took delight in boasting of the conquests 
and gallantry of their generals in Italy, but when 
they came to meet armies headed by Bem and 
Dembinski they were so triumphantly vanquished 
that they were forced to seek refage in the terri- 
tories of a neutral country, and call in the aid of 
Russian barbarians. Russia, no doubt, had im- 
mense numbers of troops at her command; but 
jet them remember that from Xerxes down to Na- 
poleon, the right of the few had overcome the 
tyranny of the multitude, and, however some peo- 

je might despair, he for one had full confi- 
euce in the ultimate success of the Hungarian 
cause. The noble lord concluded by proposing 

‘That the immediate recognition of the Gov- 
ernment, de facto, of the king/om of Hungary by 
this country, is no less demanded considera- 
tions of justice and policy, and the comme rcial 
interests of the two states, with a view of 


putting @ stop to the effusion of human b lood, |; 


and of terminating the fearful attrocities wrhich 


mark the progress of the Austro-Re ssian |, 


It has not a farthing. Last year 
there was an immense deficit ; this year the ex- 
penditure far exceeds the income, and another 
financial year will be much worse. Russia a 
There is not such 


Gospel of the grace of God.” 


Payson, or James Brainerd Taylor. 
Jesus.” 


desperateness. 


“This remedy did Wrspom find, 
To heal diseases of the mind ; 
A sovereign balm, whose virtues can 
Restore the ruined creature, man.” 


INFIDELITY AT OXFORD. 


tions that had been grouped about it. 


lectual beauty had turned to fury. 


wearily went onward. 


cri'me or a lie of the hoary Hierarchy. 


itm their words. 


“But none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto mys-lf, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry which 
{ have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 


Let any one of these noble and unsatisfied 
minds only receive Jesus Christ as a little 
child, and he shall soon come to an experience of 
his divine power, and the exceeding riches of his 
grace, as deep, as hallowing, as glorious, as sat- 
isfying to all the capacities of the longing soul, 
as was ever realized by Edwards, or Wesley, or 
* None but 


Dut whal av alitcomeun Wave we ttre w ine 
divinity of the Christian Religion. This alone 
is the want of fallen man. It is God’s remedy for 
an evil of which God alone knows the depth and 


That Romanism has ever been the mother of 
Infidelity, ig a fact of notoriety. The mind 
which has identified Christianity with that sys- 
tem,. can scarcely do otherwise than become 
infidel to the Gospel, when it is made familiar 
with the interior structare of Romanism and with 
its historical development. It will almost cer- 
tainly become so, unless its convictions are con- 
trolled, as they often are, by the remaining force 
of early impressions, or by the effort of a heart 
that craves some shelter, and knows not of the 
Gospel’s, ‘and cannot bear to battle it alone with 
storms af passion upon the sea of doubt. So it 
has come to pass, that through all ages of Romish 
domination a sad and terrible procession has 
passed out from the Church; of souls noble 
ind sensitive, often of largest acquisition, of 
highest most delicate faculty, of heroic resolve,— 
made haters of the truth by the hideous supersti- 
Some have 
gone scoffing and jeering, with faces whose intel- 
Some have 
gone with reluctance and lamentings, watering 
the earth with their tears as they slowly ani 
Some have gone, to glory 
in their: honest protest against falsehood, as they 
were broken upon racks or shrivelled in the 
flame.. And some, too high ani powerful for 
this, have gone to plant the enginery of Infidelity 
arou nd the Church, and to desolate Christendom 
witls shafts whose every point and barb was a 
But mul- 
tit ades have gone; and the grave hath swallowed 
them up, and the fever of their souls still lingers 


It would seem from recent developments—what 


mig;ht indeed have been anticipated—that this 
me'lancholy history is to be reproduced, though 
on a smaller scale, among the Catholics of Ox- 
for :d. Whatever else may be said of the doctrines, 
of the Church and the efficacy of its sacraments, 
w hich obtain among these gentlemen, this must 
be said; that they have no evident Scriptural 
)yasis; that they are decisively and most emphat- 
ically contradicted, by the history of the Past; 
that the present experience of mankind does not 
verify them; that they do not meet the wants of 
the soul, either as wounded in its conscience, or as 
reaching forth in its aspirations after the hidden 
principles of Divine Truth ;—in a word that these 
doctrines, as expounded by their advocates and 
as realized in the Church of England, are not a 





medical skill can raise to health. There are 
those, not among the poor or the vicious or the 
neglected merely, but among the temperate and 
| the vigorous and the comfort-enjoying, who are 
| feeling in their own frames those dartings of pain, 
those significant sensations of oppression or of 
laxation, which show that a principle of disease 
is roundjabout them, is beginning even to affect 
their systems. They can® + see it or feel it, ex- 
cept in its effects. It } s no visible retinue, 
armed for destruction. |i the expressive lan- 
guage of the Scripture. ‘it walketh in darkness.’ 
[t is on the right hand, « :d yet we see it not ; on 
the ledt hand tuv, but \shen we search we can- 
not find it. In its viewless but terrible might it 
may enter our families, it may enter our frames ; 
and we shall not know it, till it begins to destroy. 

Who will say, then, that an influence in the 
spiritual world may uot be silent and yet be 
deadly ? Who will say that companionship with 
the evil, whose forgetfulness of God and their 
practical infidelity is masked it may be by ‘hon- 
or’ and generosity, may not leave a poison in the 
soul that shall affect it forever? Who will say 
that the attractive book, which covers its false 
and licentious doctrines with a decorated rheto- 
ric—-that the fascinating Preacher, who urges the 
beauty of morality and the nobleness of human- 
ity but is careful to disavow the authority of 
the Bible, or the claims of God’s Law, or the re- 
temption by Christ—that the skilful conversa- 
lionalist, who talks flippantly of ‘the pious,’ 
their follies and whims—may not all in their si- 
lent influence deprave and corrupt and destroy 
the soul? If even physical influences may be 
so subtle and invisible, and yet so mighty for de- 
struction—who shall say that ‘ wrong and wick- 
ed Jewdness,’ that visible and flagrant impiety, is 
all that can be hurtful in the spiritual world— 
that the error from truth, or the silent half-hidden 
un-god-liness of character, may not shed influ- 
ences from it that shall be widely fatal ? 


——»e——— 


UNITARIANISM. 


“But if there be anything in which all its no- 
‘ions have practically converged, and which may 
be said to be its very essence, it is that the king- 
dom of Gol is within ; that the character, accom- 
modated to the example of Christ, and framed 
after the precepts and spirit of Christ, is the 
grand object of Gospel influences, and constitutes 
the condition and the state of salvation. - Christ 
came to form the characters of men to virtue and 
piety, by his doctrines, his precepts, the sanctions 
af his Word, his example and spirit. * * * 
Unitarianism took up its stand on the doctrine of 
‘character! Righteousness was its great word. 
Its whole temper and spirit was a defense of the 
grandeur, the indispensableness, the reliable cha- 
racter, the equivalency to salvation, of Christian 
virtue, and of the unreliable, worthless and de- 
ceptive nature of every hope or claim based upon 
anything else, as entitling to the favor of God 
and the hope of future well-being. No other 
form of Christianity has taken this ground.”— 
Christian Inquirer, August Uth. 

We do not wish further controversy with any 
portion of the Unitarian press. But «ve should 
be unjust to our own convictions, if we did not 
deny explicitly the correctness of the above rep- 
resentation ; its correctness we mean, in the con- 
trast it draws between the Unitarian and the 
Trinitarian beliefs, in respect to their apprecia- 
tion of the value and indispensableness of Chris- 
tian virtue. That the writer is honest in his 
opinions, and states them faithfully, we should 
be unwilling to doubt. That he is mistaken in 
those opinions, and in stating them as he does 
becomes chargeable with essential and gross in- 


Divine Gosprr, that satisfies the soul. 
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Their 
disci ples will therefore be forced, it would seem, 
either to make further experiments in the same 
direction by advancing into Romanism, or to 
swing back into Naturalism, and -the desolate 
blackness of Infidelity. There have already ap- 
peared in our columns allusions to Mr. Froude’s 
“Nemesis of Faith ;* and our excellent English 
Correspondent has shown clearly its rationalistic 
We find in the London Patriot of 
Jaly 26, another illustration of the same tendency 
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justice to the believers in the Trinity, is equally 
cerlain. 

It is not true that Unitarianism, as distinguish- 
ed from other systems, alone or chiefly took up its 
stand on the doctrine of “character.” It is not 
true, even, that it held any thorough renovation 
of character to be needful to ‘salvation.’ Its 
prime principle was—as it still is—that man had 
always the germs of holiness in his own soul ; 
and that only culture and self-discipline were 
needful to their development. It recognized nei- 
ther the necessity nor the means of a ‘ regenera- 
tion’ of character. It held that man being well 
taught and having good examples before him, 
would naturally become what he ought to be. 
And it rejected with scouting, the idea that he 
was by nature so alienated from God as to re- 
quire a change in his character wrought by 
Divine influence. It tended therefore to encour- 
age morality ; but not to foster that piety which 
is the alone safeguard and life of morality. It 
excited men to good resolutions; but it did not 
bring them in prayer to God for Divine aid, or 
inspire within them bumility and penitence, or 
lead them to personal self-devotion to Christ, or 





prehensive, can supply the place of a lozal pa- 
per to such a body of churches. And we are 
sure that no paper which they should establish 
ii Maine, if the Mirror should be given up, 
would be likely soon to equal it, in mznliness 
and catholicity of spirit, in the union of 1 sound 
conservatism with fitness to the times. It isa 
paper that bears good influences with it wierever 
it goes, into the pastoral study or the family cir- 
cle. We should account it a serious misfortune 
to orthodoxy in Maine, to have it stopped 


ay 


MONSON ACADEMY. 


We have received the catalogue of this Insti- 
tution for the past year, and find taat it has had 
in all seven teachers, with 82 pupils in the Clas- 
sical department, and 223 in the Eaglish; mak- 
ing atotal of ever 300 scholars. The largest 
number in any one term was 133, in the Fall 
term. Rev. Charles Hammond, a graduate of 
Yale College, is the Principal of the Academy. 
and the Teacher of the Classical department ; 
and Mr. William C. Dickinson has been his chief 
Assistant for the year. 

As we are not conscious of many subscribers in 
Monson, and cannot therefore be well suspected of 
trying to retain or to increase them as fishermen 
sometimes take trout, by tickling their sides—and 
furthermore as it has been our Jot in time past to 
be directly associated with this Institution, and 
cognizant of its character—we will take the lib- 
erty to say for it, that it is in one of the most de- 
lightful situations in Massachusetts ; in a loca- 
tion healthful and beautiful, very retired and yet 
easy of access. Without disparagement to the 
other excellent Seminaries of the same class 
which abound in the western part of that noble 
State, it may be confidently said that there is no 
school to which a parent can send a child with 
stronger confidence that his morals will be 
guarded, and his education in the appropriate 
branches be thoroughly cared for. 
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RUM AND RAILROADS. 

It is not to be presumed that any amount of 
vigilance will preclude the possibility of disas- 
trous accidents on railroads. But there is one 
precaution, so obvious, so important, and withal 
so cheap, that no board of directors can be justi- 
fied in neglecting it. 

There is great inquiry about the causes of the 
late railroad disaster at Princeton. For our part 
we would like to be informed—and thousands of 
the public will agree with us in demanding to be 
informed—whether the directors of the road sig- 
nalized by that dreadful occurrence, have ever 
adopted a regulation—like that which is in force 
upon some if not all of the railroads in Massa- 
chusetts—prohibiting the use of intoxicating 
drinks by the persons in their employ. If there 
is such a regulation on that road, the directors are 
in that respect blameless. If there is no such reg- 
ulation—-if switch-tenders, brakemen, engine-dri- 
vers, conductors, one and all are permitted to 
drink without any limit save that they shall not 
be intoxicated—then the awful disaster at Prince- 
ton is one of the most natural things in the 
world. 

Is there any such regulation on the New York 
and New Haven railroad? The public have a 
right to the information which we demand in their 
name. Nay more, the public have a right to the 
safety which that regulation would give them; 
and in their name we demand such a regulation 
for the protection of the limbs and lives of the 
300,000 passengers annually carried on that road. 
Without that regulation strictly enforced there 
will be, sooner or later, on that road, some acci- 
dent like the Princeton disaster. We say to those 
directors, and to the directors of every other rail- 
road, Gentlemen, you are intrusted with the lives 
of thousands of your fellow citizens, and if you 
neglect this precaution, so easy, so obvious, so 
important, you trifle wickedly with human life. 
If in the working of your road, you employ any 
one man whose brain and nerves are habitually 
or occasionally affected by even a moderate use 
of intoxicating drink, you have reason to expect 
that sooner or later some slaughter of your pas- 
sengers will be the result. And whenever that 
result takes place, the guilt of bloodshed will be 
upon your souls. 


Fe 


A SUGGESTION. 


One of our correspondents in Ohio, referring 
to the Congregational Almanac, observes: “I 
think it would bea good plan to add a list of 





ministers who are connected with 
! Paradoxical as it may seem, seve- 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN WESTERN RESERVE. 


A correspondent in Geauga county writes that 
the body called the General Association of West- 
ern Reserve, of whose meeting an account was 
published in The Independent of July 12, is un- 
derstood in that region to sympathise more with 
the doctrines taught at Oberlin than with the 
general system of theology in the New England 
churches. We do not know how that is, and do 
not purpose to open the columns of The Inde- 
pendent for a judicial trial of the question. In 
their constitution they say, “It shall be the ob- 
ject of this Association to maintain, and to assist 
the churches in its connection to maintain, ap- 
proved Congregational usages, to cherish adher- 
ence to the system of doctrine generally received 
by the orthodox Congregational churches in 
New England,” &c., &c. 

Here is certainly an attestation that, whether 


tion regard the New England system as the true 
one. Our correspondent proceeds to explain the 
condition of Congregationalism generally on the 
Reserve; and his disclosures are quite important. 
With regard to what he says concerning the con- 
ditions of the Oviatt professorship, we know the 
facts to be as he says; but on recurring to the min- 
utes of the New School General Assembly, we 
observe that Prof. Day is enrolled as a member 
of the Presbytery of Portage, and that the Col- 
lege church is set down as belonging to the Pres- 
bytery, with Rev. E. P. Barrows as “Prof. 
and P.” And yet we are assured that Congrega- 
tionalists at the East and in this neighberhood 
are even now being solicited to give liberally to 
the Western Reserve College on the ground that 
it is secured so as to be virtually a Congregation- 
al institution. These facts require explanation, 
either from the College or the General Assembly. 


“Do you ask, Messrs. Editors, if we have 
no New England Congregationalists here? We 
have, quantities of them; but they have hid their 
light under a Pres\yterian bushel. A large por- 
tion of the churches are Congregational, so far 
as respects their internal organization, but Pres- 
byterianism has them inits frozen embraces, and 
they are not allowed to develop their energy in a 
Congregational way. The compromises of Con- 
gationalism with Presbyterianism have been very 
much like the compromises of the North with 
the South on the subject of Slavery. Presbyte- 
rianism takes the Jion’s share. And yet it is not 
Presbyterianism : it is neither one thing nor an- 
other. There is nothing of that efficiency that 
has been supposed to belong to the Presbyterian 
system ; for so many evils have resulted from 
the application of Presbyterian discipline to Con- 
gregational churcheg§ani so many churches are 
dissolving their connection with them, that very 
little inquiry is made whether the rules of the 
Presbytery are complied with or not. Very little 
interest is felt in the meetings of the Presbytery, 
and but few of the churches take the trouble to 
send delegates. Indeed, a connection with the 
Presbytery seems, in a majority of cases, to serve 
no other purpose than to prevent the cordial, 
warm-hearted sympathy and cooperation, so de- 
lightfully illustrted in the history of the church- 
es of New England. Churches that leave the 
Presbytery often seem to have contracted such a 
horror of organizations, that they are afraid to 
enter another, however carefully guarded, and 
they remain in an isolated condition. Many 
ministers, as well as churches, are heartily tired 
of this state of things, and are desirous of a 
change, but know not how to bring it about. 
Many of the fathers of the “ Plan of Union” are 
yet living, and they cannot bear to see the death 
of the child. Many are waiting for a more con- 
venient season. I know of but one Association 
on the Western Reserve that is organized strict- 
ly on the New England basis. This consisted 
originally of three members, one of whom has 
been removed by death. A similar Association 
has been organized at Cincinnati, also consisting 
of three members. It has pleased God, in his 
providence, to make an inroad upon that, by the 
removal of the beloved and lamented Lord. And 
I am informed there is a strong Association at 
Marietta. 

“A few weeks since I received the first num- 
ber of the Presbyterian, sent to me, I suppose, &8 
a specimen number. It contained an account of 
the Theological Seminaries of the New School 
Presbyterian Church. Among others they speak 
of that connected with the Western Reserve Col- 
lege, and claim it as theirs. The instrument, se- 
curing to the institution the endowment of the 





Oviatt professorship, of which Prof. Day is the 
present incumbent, contains a proviso that the 


they themselves maintain it or not, the Associa- 


were quite in vogue among the gentry of that 
day. Though fashions have changed and for- 
tunes decayed, the pride of ancestry remains, and 
much of the original aristocratic tone of society. 
Some few of the ancient families are yet worthily 
represented, and many a stately mansion of the 
old style, secluded amid dense shrubbery, with 
lawn and hedge so neatly trimmed, remains to 
testify to the grandeur of other days. 

But the aristocracy of wealth is fast supplant- 
ing the aristocracy of name, and money is now a 
passport to the highest circles. Large fortunes 
have been made here in former years, when both 
the foreign commerce and inland trade of Ports- 
mouth were extensive and protitable. Of late, 
however, Boston has monopolized both, and for 
lack of enterprize on the part of capitalists—who 
prefer the quiet enjoyment of wealth to the ex- 
citement of business—this old town has stood 
still and even relatively declined. Ido not know 
of a place in which there have been so few im- 
provements or even changes in the last ten 
years. Farmers in the vicinity now send not 
only grain, and hay, and all the heavier produce 
ot their farms to Boston, but their poultry, eggs, 
and butter, which are called for at their doors by 
hucksters. The young gentlemen of the town 
patronize the fashionable tailors, boot-makers 
and hatters of Boston, to the serious detriment of 
local mechanics and tradesmen. This is one ef- 
fect of a rail-road ona small town, when that 
town is not its terminus. Unless something is 
done, and that speedily, to revive the business 
of Portsmouth, the place will be deserted by 
young men. 

Capital—the small capital of the young 
and enterprising—is now seeking new modes oj 
investment. A large steam cotton mill for the 
manufacture of Jawns has been built within a 
few years, but as yet it has yielded no dividend 
to the stockholders. A rail-road is in process of 
construction to Concord, which when completed 
will undoubtedly have much heavy freight for 
the interior, such as iron, salt and molasses, 
which can be bought here cheaper than in Bos- 
ton, but the work progresses slowly, and receives 
little countenance from men of capital. In cox- 
nection with these enterprises several new build- 
ings have been erected and aslight impulse has 
been given to business: but the place cannot be 
said to be thriving, and except in the vicinity of 
the factory, the depdt, and the parade, the stillness 
of the Sabbath reigns through the streets. Ports- 
mouth has abundant natural advantages for the 
purpose of trade. It is the only seaport of New 
Hampshire; situated near the mouth of the Pis- 
cataqua, with a spacious harbor well defended 
and always open, the channel being sixty feet 
deep, and from the strength of the tide never ob- 
structed with ice. Ship-building seems to be 
just now the most active and prosperous business 
of the place, and the vessels built at this port 
have a high reputation for strength, speed and 


Liverpool packets. 


Among them are some of the first class 
The fish trade is also good. 
But in general business is limited and dull. 

Yet I sometimes feel that it would be a pity to 
change in this respect the aspect of the place. 
By industry and perseverance a young man can 
make a respectable living here. and if he is con- 
tent to live moderately, he can maintain a family. 
and be free from the harrassing cares of a busi- 
ness life in a great city, and have leisure for 
social enjoyment and intellectual improvement. 
How much better so to live than to rush into the 
whirl of New York or Boston, where ninety-nine 
in a hundred sink after a few ineffectual strug- 
gles to rise to the top of the wave. The citizens 


of Portsmouth seem to enjoy life as much as any 
community within my knowledge. | For this 
they have ample facilities. The vicinity of 
the town affords many delightful rides, while the 
noble river invites to aquatic excursions. Every 
pleasant day numberless parties are formed for 
Rye Beach, Great Bay, Dover's Poiat, Kittery 
Point, the Shoals, &c. &c., so that a stranger 
would suppose that the people had received a 
dispensation from the universal decree of labor, 
and a carte blanche for recreation and amusement. 
There is nowhere a more agreeable resort. The 
question of becoming incorporated into a city is 
now under consideration. Should the city charter 
be accepted there will be more efficient police reg- 
ulations. Perhaps the streets will be lighted by 
night. The Town is already well supplied with 
soft, pure water, by an aqueduct. 
RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS. 

The religious interests of Portsmouth are about 
equally divided among the leading denominations, 
each of which—the Orthodox Congregational. 





and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ;” and in | 
the baptismal prayer the little one was consecrat- | 
ed to “the universal Father,” the author of its | 
being and the eternal source of good; to “the | 
great and good Redeemer, who, when on earth, | 
took little children in his arms and blessed 
them,” with the petition that He would receive | 
the child as a lamb into his fold on earth and in 

heaven; and to the Holy Spirit, “those Divine 

influences, without whose aid all human teach- 
ing would be vain.” In all this of course I 
joined most heartily. There was in the prayer, 
as indeed in the whole service, a simplicity, an 
earnestness, a sincerity which carried the heart 

of the worshiper beyond the restraints of theo- 
logical dogmas. Yet to me there was an incon- 

gruity in dedicating an intelligent, immortal 

being, in equal terms and by the same solemn 
formula, first to the one supreme, eternal God ; 
next to another being, who, however great and 
good, holds an indefinite position in the universe, 
far inferior to God; and Jastly to an inanimate 
influence of the Divine being, to whom the con- 
secration had just been made. There was to my 

mind at least as much perplexity, not to say ab- 
surdity, about such a Trinity as about any that 
has been invented from Athanasius to Bushnell 

As no allusion was made to this point in the 
sermon I know not how the preacher would meet 

it, or whéther it had ever occurred to him. But 

{ should have been pleased to have heard a solu- 

tion of the mystery from one possessed of so 

much candor, intelligence, and liberality. On the 

whole I came away from the service instructed 

and edified, and feeling more than ever the im- 

portance of coming to a better understanding 

both of Unitarians and with them. It was grate- 

ful to hear such an explicit avowal of the need 

of the Holy Spirit in order to a spiritual life, and 

to find the Redeemer honored as the guardian of 
believers and their offspring on earth, and the 

provider of their future abode in heaven. 

I observe that the ministers here wear the 
gown in the pulpit. This is not an innovation 
but a return to an old custom. Some good peo- 
ple have a superstitious horror of the gown as a 
badge of Episcopacy if not of Popery; but the 
gown belongs to the university, not to the 
church ; to the scholar, not to the priest; and if 
such persons would examine the prints of Lu- 
ther, and Calvin, and Knox, and of the old Puri- 
tan divines, they would discover their mistake 
To some figures the gown is quite becoming ; | 
and in the summer season, when worn in lieu of | 
a coat, it must be very comfortable. It is entirely 
a matter of taste; but my objections to it are that 
it hampers a speaker who is naturally animated | 
and graceful, and that it forms a badge of dis- 
tinction between ministers and other classes 
The minister should appear as a simple citizen, 
a plain Christian man, and not as one of “an 
order ;” and should rely upon his character, ta- 
lents, piety, and works, for that distinction which 
is proper and desirable, and not upon the color of 
his coat or neckcloth, a silk gown, or a three- 
cornered hat. 

KITTERY.—THE OLD GRAVE-YARD. 

Directly opposite Portsmouth, on the eastern 
bank of the Piscataqua, is the town of Kittery, 
occupying the south-eastern corner of Maine. 
The geological features of this neighborhood are 
said by Mr. Lyell to be similar to those of the 
south of Norway and Sweden—a low region of 
granite rocks, overspread with heaps of sand 
and gravel, or with clay, and here and there an 
erratic or huge block of stone, transported from 


[ used to pore over the ample page of a fine Eng- 
lish copy of Hervey’s Meditations, with its beau 
tiful illustrations; but | love to wander in a 
church-yard—not the “Cemetery,” where art 
and fashion are striving to usurp the domain o! 
Death—but the quiet, holy, church-yard 
Come let us wander ainong these eray 
trace the inscriptions which affection has framed 
for the sleeping dust. What a passion there is 
for poetry, Some are pathetic, some almost \u- 
| dicrous to, the eye and ear of a stranger, some 
| edifying—all read some useful lesson of }i 
, Here is one of recent date on a youth of twenty 
| “In life’s fair morning, when his eyes were brightest 
And hope unrolled the future to his eye, 
When all was joyous and his heart was lightest 
Consumption whispered—'tis the time to dic.’ 
Ab, here is an admonition on this old stone to 
the passer-by. Let us read its quaint lesson 


“ Behold, all men, as you pass by 
As you are now so once was I; 
As I am now so you must be; 
Prepare for death and follow me. 

Step carefully there, for the sleeper beneath 
has caused this reasonable request to be inscrib- 
ed on her head-stone : 

“ By my request 
Let this dust rest.”—M. W 

Here in this far corner, by the river, is an in- 
scription half a century old, in which the depait- 
ed spirit describes her own fate, and expresses 
submission to Providence and gratitude to friends 

“JT lost my life on the raging seas ; 

A sovereign God does as He please 
The Kittery friends they did appenr, 
And my remains they buried here.” 
A friend in the company is reminded of an- 
other inscription hereabouts in these words 
“ Here lies my wife and me, 
Margaret Mac Nee ; 
Thirty she, and forty he.” 

Pray now suppress that smile as we enter this 
pretty little enclosure, where stands © ®o llaty 
monument of pure white marble. What says 
the inscription ¢ 

“ A lamb of the first year without blemish.” 

Ah! what have you deciphered there? It is 
the grave of a Christian seaman. How beauti- 
ful, how appropriate the sentiment ' 

“ Here rests in calm repose a sea-worn mariner ; 

The battering storm, the hurricane of life, 
All dies away in one eternal calm.” 

But come, the tide is rising and the breeze 1s 
setting in; up sail and away. Let the dead 
sleep on in their quiet rest. l 
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FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDE\!. 


Boston, August 13, 1849 

Messrs. Epiroxs :-—During the last week I fell 
into one of the many currents which are now * 
from the city, and bearing its population to the nut 
less resorts for health and pleasure around us. Ast © 
rank and fashion of London are wont, at certain seasons 
of the year, to say that “there is nobody 
although the great metropolis swarms as ever—so tt 
may be said of Boston—every boy has left it To 
one, indeed, coming into the city upen one of out 
rail roads, it would seem as full and os busy as ever 
but the citizen who leaves it, as he looks around on 
his fellow-passengers, says to himself, “It is well I 
have come, or I should have heen left alone.” And 
when he reaches his destination upon the shore, or 
in the country, he fears that he has come too late, for 
the houses are full, and he meets family friends and 
business acquaintances on every side. If one wou'd 
see the people of Boston at this season of the year, he 
must look for them along the whole line of our coast 
and in almost every town of the interior. When ! 


in town 





a distance; also numerous small lakes and 


landscape. In Kittery marine organic remains. | 
such as shells and skeletons of fossil fish, are | 
quite abundant. They are sometimes dug uP | 
from wells and cellars in Portsmouth. The Pis- | 
cataqua river, here about three fourths of a mile in | 
width, with its swift, rushing tide, divides New 
Hampshire from Maine ; but a substantial bridge. 
built on piles, and an iron rai] way, join what na- 
ture had separated. The general government 
has located a naval station upon an island near 
the Kittery shore, a little below the bridge ; and 
the huge ship-houses, intermingled with the 
white barracks and the commandant’s residence, 
give quite a picturesque effect to the river view 
from Portsmouth. There are two forts like- 
wise at the mouth of the river, one on each side, 
and a light-house on the New Hampshire shore. 
Kittery presents a rare specinien of antique 
church architecture, such as prevailed in New 
England upwards of a century ago. A large 
wooden building, nearly square, two stories high, 
with a steep pointed roof, double rows of smal! 
windows with diminutive panes of glass, the 
pulpit in the middle of one of the longer sides, 








think of the numbers that have left the city, and the 


ponds, which give an agreeable variety to the | "*"0us directions in which they have gone, I can com 


pare it to nothing but flight from battle, save that | 
stead of fear, they go in joyous expectation, ani their 
haste is peacefal and safe. No people have a 1 
oumber or a better variety of summer retreats from 
which to choose, than the inhabitants of Boston ; f 
with the exception of a distance of about forty mies 
where rolls the open sea, at the mouth of Mass: 
chusetts Bay, between Cape Ann and Cape Cod, t! 
citizen may direct his course to any point of the con 
pass and find himself in some favored spot, *™'¢ 
throngs in pursuit of pleasure or of health. From a e 
sandy shores of Cape Cod on the east with the glo- 
rious sea on either side, from the cultivated and infi 
nitely diversified country on the west, by the river 
side or over the wooded hill, to the Alpine scenery 
of the north and the wilderness of lakes and for- 
ests of the north-west, there is as great variety of 
scenery as of taste in the lovers of nature, and his 
must, indeed, be a morbid state, who cannot find some 
thing to please, excite and gratify, in the wide circ . 
which Ihave described. A few hours — ies 
shore, upon which the bi\0 

ee a ade and ‘alling with incessant 
pulsations ; with afew more hours you may leave 
traces of cultivation, enter the shades 
forest, and stand upon the bovders of 
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* .°y and the shores around, On the south shone the 
jovrs of the Atlantic, marking the limits of their do- 
; by a white line of spray along the'shore; on the 
vest arose the blue outline of Block Island ; and 
east my companion thought he descried the 
form of Martha’s Vineyard. Near by waived 
saz of the Union, from the walls of the extensive 
jcation which commands the channel of the Bay, 
-otects the harborof Newport. On the opposite 
shore the picturesque Fort Dampling arrested the eye ; 
»| to the north the irregular lines of the coast, and 
ivate residences of the island, many of which 
jegant, completed the circle of this panorama. 
OLD STONE MILL. 
Tre object which first attracted my attention on our 
=v uo from the boat, was the “ Old Stone Mill,” and 
[ soon retraced my steps. It is a circular tower, 
» upon arches sustained by round pillars, the 
retracted of rather small flat stones, held to- 
-)y a coarse but firm cement. It is altogether 
- as jue structure; One cannot but feel an inter- 
, it for what it is in itself; but what a strange 
worest attaches to it, when we learn that it has no 
sory—that tradition even wavers in regard to it! 
Ty was certainly erected by hands that have long since 
azled with the dust; but its builders have left no 
races of their design ia erecting it, and it is uncertain 
who they were, when they lived, and how they came to 
: unfrequented shores. They must have been 
Europeans, for the builders were possessed of a know- 
ledue of the useful arts; were there then discoverers 
and inhubitants of these lands before Columbus and 
the English Colonists? If so, why is this the sol- 
itary memorial of their residence here? There is 
somvthing in a mystery of this kind to work power- 
fully upon the mind; there is both a pleasure and a 
pain in baffled curiosity. It was with reluctance I 
left the spot, and my desire to know what the antiqua- 
rians of Rhode Island had done towards the solution 
ry, led me to the book-stores, where I 
fant a volume of illustrations, entitled, “ Newport, 
snl its Environs.” From this source I learned that 
git had recently been thrown upon the subject by 


f the myst 


the discovery of a passage in the will of Gov. Benedict 
Arnold, who died in 1678, and who, in describing the 
oot where he wished to be buried, spoke of his Stone 
Wivo-Mrxt, and in this neighborhood his grave 
remains tothe presentday. The mystery would seem, 


to be cleared up; there can be little doubt 





the building was erected in the early days of the 
solony, for the purpose of grinding Indian corn. The 
stones of which it was made are said to have covered 
the surface of the island, and the cement was made of 

\s which were found in great numbers along 


’ heach 
wt OCACH. 


THE PERRY MONUMENT. 
From the cupola of the Bellevue House I saw the 
ground, directed my steps towards it. Upon reaching 


Perry Mo \ument, and learning it was in the burying 
the enclosure, I found the place tastefully laid out in 
fim ly lots, and surrounded by a neat and substantial 
fence. At the farther end, and upon the highest 

is the monument erected to the memory of 
It is an obelisk, resting upon a 
quadrangular base, hearing an inscription upon each 
of its four “Oliver Hazard Perry, at the age of 
27 years, achieved the victory of Lake Erie, Septem- 
ber 10,1813. He was born in South Kingston, R. I, 


Pround 


grounds 
zallant Perry. 


sides 


Angust 23, 1785, and died at Port Spain, Trinidad, 
Angast 23, 1819, aged 24 years. His remains were 
conveyed to his native land in a ship of war, according 
to a resolution of Congress, and were here interred, De- 
cember 4, 1826.” The monument was erected by the 
State of Rhode Island. I had gone through the new 
grave yard before I perceived that it lay beside 
another, from which it was separated by a close board 


fence. A swinging gate admitted me, and I found 
at once in the ancient burying ground, and 
rounded by the monuments of by-gone generations. 
‘o my astonishment however, the inscriptions were 
is legible, and the stones as clean and free from moss, 
a3 if they had just come from the stone-cutters 
ere Were no reclining stones, none partly sunken. 
r f\llen—oll were in their places, upright and regular. 

\¢ mystery was soon solved ; for just beyond me was a 


myself 
sur 


average is only 8. Of the 678 persons who have 
sunk under the epidemic, 355 were males and 323 
females—a more equal distribution than in pre- 
vious weeks. The rate of increase is apparent 
in the fact that in each of the last two weeks, 
the mortality from cholera has been about double 
that of the week immediately preceding. The 
mortality from diarrhea and dysentery also in- 
creases, the deaths in three weeks having been 
54, 100, and 146; while the weekly average of 
this season is not more than 84. The whole 
mortality from the three diseases, in last week, 
is therefore 824, and gives an excess on the aver- 
age of 732, which almost exactly coincides with 
the excess of mortality from all causes as above 
stated.” 

Last week a medical gentleman near London 
called to see a cholera patient; he was told she 
had been dead two hours. To save another call 
in order to make outa certificate, he asked to see 
the body. He found, the appearance of death 
and no perceptible pulse ; but laying his hand on 
the region of the heart, he discovered that its 
action had not ceased. He attempted bleeding. 
As the blood flowed the supposed corpse said, 
“What «we you doing with me?” 
hope of entire recovery in this extraordinary 
case, which is mentioned here as having practi- 
eal value. 


City or Lonpon Exection.—It is expected 
that Sir James Duke, the Lord Mayor, will be 
returned without opposition to-morrow. 


Boston Exection.—-Mr. Wire has been well- 
received at Boston; but he is opposed by the 
Hon. Captain Pelham, a Conservative Whig, and 
the son of the Earl of Yarborough, who has im- 
mense possessions and great influence in the 
neighborhood. 


members of Parliament who are earnest in their 
desire to promote popular interests. Hitherto 
the liberal Irish members have shown little in- 
terest in general objects. They were mere fol- 
lowers under O'Connell, and were used by him as 
a squeezing power. It would seem from the fol- 
lowing report, which, though perhaps a little 
hightened, that there is now some prospect of 
liberal Irish members taking a more worthy and 
effective position : 

“An influential meeting of members of the 
House of Commons was held on Saturday, the 
21st, in one of the committee-rooms, for the pur- 
pose of making such arrangements as would en- 
sure a cordial coéperation in Parliament between 
the members of the movement parties on both 
sides of the Channel. The meeting was presided 
over by John Bright, Esq., M.P., and was attend- 
ed by a large number of the Irish representatives, 
and by many of the leading members of the pro- 
gressive party in England. We understand that 
the meeting unanimously resolved upon a united 
course of action in the House upon the three 
following questions: The Irish Church question ; 
the franchise question in both kingdoms; the 
land question in Ireland. It was also understood 
between the gentlemen who composed this im- 
portant conference that every exertion should be 
made out of doors to secure for these fundamen- 


port.” ; 

Tue Peace Concress at Paris.—A communi- 
cation just received intimates that this project 
will be vigorously carried through. Mr. Burritt 
and Mr. Richard are now in Paris, as secretaries. 
The delegates meet in London on the 20th of 
August, leave early the next morning, and hope 
the same evening to arrive at Paris, via Folke- 
stone and Boulogne. Mr. Cobden intends to join 
the delegation. 

Inpta anD Cuina.—The overland mail, just 
received, reports everything quiet in India and 
the Punjaub. A letter from Hong Kong speaks 








man with water and sand and a scrubbing-brush, clean- } 
‘nga slab and retouching the letters. A little beyond | 
"was another, smoothing down a tabular sand-stone, | 

‘wich the inscription stone had been placed, but out 
‘which it had fallen. It was a novel and most | 
ing spectacle. A whole community expend- | 
= 4 reverent and filial care upon the resting- 

wees of their dead, rescuing them from unseemly 
and deepening the inscriptions that fu- 

‘re generations may read them! The utmost 
puns hed been taken to repair the monuments 
some whose name had become extinct, and whose 
nemorial on earth was that which marked their 
’ graves. How honorable to a community is 
t regard to the dead! Why has it never been 
done befure? Why should the example not be imi- 
‘atel? One of the workmen informed me that the 
own had appropriated $600 for this purpose; two 
fensons had been spent in the work, and the labor of 
‘tl another would be required. He said that much | 
‘terest had been taken by the community in the pro- 
gress of the work; interesting inscriptions had been 
raised above the surface of the ground, and some 
7aven oneshad been restored to the light. Of the lat- 


ter was thr fol 








raised 


wi 
owing 


Here doth Simon Parrott lye, 
Whose wrongs did for justice ery, 
But none could have ; 

a Ar WwW the grave 
* Aeeps him from injurie.”” 
He diet 1713, aged 84 years, and what his injuries 
Were, excited considerable curiosity and research ; but 
to no purpose, My informant, the civil and intelli- 
font workman T have alladed to, says that his moth- 
er years ago used to accompany an aged woman in 
: no thle stone, and he thinks that she perhaps 
“sh have shed some light upon the subject of his 
. mer As it is, they are hidden, like his memo- 
“| ' forgetfulness, The most ancient inscription, 
7 ‘wr discovered in the yard, bears the date of 1660. 
Of he most interesting stones, for its uncouth ap- 
“ce and lettering, bears the date of 1687, and 
eof “one of the first beginners ofa church of 
- eh bserving of the 7th day Sabbath of the Lord in 
we England.” A tablet in memory ofa master of 
Pins "ho deceased in 1751, has inscribed upon it the 
“Owing Latin distich : 


of a.spirit of restlessness pervading the Chinese, 
and of revived dislike of the Tartar dynasty. 


“China,” says the writer, “is on the verge of 
a political revolution—a disruption of its vast 
and distant provinces will be inevitable. Through- 
out the extent of the Chinese empire there is 
manifest a disposition and alacrity in forming 
clubs and associations, a combination of force 
and union of sentiment which will not be long 
without taking a more clear and decisive course 
of conduct. The province of Canton is ripe for 
rebellion—is ready to throw off the yoke; and 
the people would cheerfully avail themselves of 
any pretext to civil strife.” 


The California mania has seized hundreds at 
Hong Kong. During May nine vessels sailed 
for San Francisco, and others were preparing. 


Tue Ramway Kinc.—This personage, whose | 


affairs have occupied a good deal of attention, is 
in a worse plight than the ex-king of the French. 
Not only has he been compelled to abdicate, and 
one principality after another revolted from him, 
but restitution (rarely enforced upon faithless 
kings) is demanded. Beside investments in land- 
ed estates to near the value of £700,000, King 
Hudson held railway property to an enormous 
and unknown amount. But restitution and the 
great depreciation in railway property from the 
collapse after his unhealthy stimulants will, it is 
said, reduce the millionaire to poverty. There 
will be little sympathy for him, for he did any- 
thing but bear his honors meekly. 


Rome was tranquil up to the 16th ; but it does 
not yet clearly appear what description of gov- 
ernment the French destine for their victims. 
With a cruelty scarcely less than Austrian, 
brave Lombards and other Italians, now without 
home or country, have been expelled from Rome. 
Meanwhile blasphemous farces, such as indicat- 
ed by the following despatch, are being per- 
formed 

“Rome, 16th July, 12 o'clock. 
“ General Oudinot to the Minister of War. 

“The reéstablishment of the authority of the 

Pope was proclaimed yesterday, amidst the 





smorti mortem nisi morte dedisset 


1 
ac Janua clausa foret.” 


Sen, , mm rendering is, “Unless the Death of | 
Eternal Age death had given by death ; the door of 
iad cee Would be closed.” The only merit of the 

 CUsists. | suppose, in its declension of the 
noun Mors 


nent al And suggests the suspicion that the de- 
Was @ Master of a Latin School. ‘The conceit 


MAy pleas a Penis ‘ * 

hard): ie by its ingenuity, but a just taste would 
hardly take pleasure in i 

Seems Sethe Pleasure in it among the grave and so- 


ct 


je “y ofa burying ground. I cannot con- 
ite ions _—— I have drawn out my letter beyond its 
“3th, without expressing the hope that the com- 

_ example of Newport will be followed in 

“ent towns. The grave-yards of Plymouth, 
Charlestown, Boston and Dorchester are 
mad = ae interesting and spirit-stirring spots 
ep ‘ngland. Any thing that can be done to hal- 
‘rem and make them attractive, and to bring the 
Influence of Puritan memories to bear upon the pre 
oont and fatare generations, ought to be done. Many 
Yaluable tacts might be saved or recovered by timely 


clude 
Mendable 
Other an 
Salem, 

among t} 


Attention - * P 

shovia. wi BOF Would it surprise me, if Charlestown 
Ould expen : * . 

Which we - a os ber ancient burying hill, 


ee Newport is doing, that the stone, for which so 
ia search has been made, which marks the spot 
pers John Harvard lies, may be discovered. The 
expose tt the making; and certainly the care and 
apo will bring their own reward to them who love 
: nor the memory of the first settlers of New 
gland, ARNOLD. 





Rev. Dr. Sprixo sailed for England in the Ash- 


burton, and a] - 
Which Rev. ~ be absent abont six weeks, during 


Pulpit. 


| thanksgiving for the event. 


of Pittsburgh, will supply his 


warmest acclamations of an enthusiastic crowd. 
At St. Peter's a Te Deum has been chanted in 
Tranquility and 
| confidence become firmer every day. The great- 
est harmony reigns between our soldiers and the 
population.” 

Deputations have proceeded to Gaeta from Bo- 
logna. In the spirit of ancient rivalry this city 
desires the honor of having the Papal residence 
fixed init. The Neapolitans and other conspira- 
tors would not permit the deputation to include 
in their address to his Holiness a humble request 
that constitutional government might be estab- 
lished. 

The French Roman journal renews the prohi- 
bition against the press. The moderate Constitu- 
tignale Romano has been told that the entire com- 


‘tion. All the old Papal functionaries have been 
recalled and replaced at Bologna. 


Charles Lucien Bonaparte, President of the 





France without being permitted to fulfil the mis- 
sion entrusted to him. While being thus forcibly 
expelled he addressed a letter from Rouen to M. 
Dupin, President of the French Assembly, in 
which he says: 


There was | 


Tue Popucar Panty In PaRLIAMENT.—An at- | 
tempt is being made to draw closer together those | morn, and opposed by Haynau and the combined | 


tal questions the most active and extensive sup- | 


“ Europe i of the heroic defense of 
Bologna,” Ancona, and of Tome, whaee’ gtjert 


Firopante, Secretary.” 


Oudinot has had the honor of being thanked 
by the cardinals and other ecclesiastics. He an- 
swered them in the most flattering terms. He 
invoked the aid of their “ precious knowledge of 
the wants of the country ”! 

“For me,” he said, “if [ have had the good 
fortune to defend the military honor of my coun- 
try, and to restore order here, [ am equally 
charmed that I have rendered a service to the 
church and to you, gentlemen, who must have 
suffered so much during the bad days you have 
passed.” 

The tone of the Paris Constitutionnel, of letters 
from Naples, and of the correspondent of the 
Times, who has been a camp follower of Oudi- 
| not, leaves little doubt that both the temporal 
| and spiritual powers of the Pope will be reéstab- 
lished with little if any qualification. The Span- 
iards are increasing their force, which is chiefly 
|at Vetteri. The Neapolitans are also still on the 
watch ; and these two powers are potent with 
the Pope at Gaeta, and would counteract the 
French, even were that now infamous government 
disposed to do scanty justice to the Romans. 








| Hinde-street have 


the Unity and Independence of the churches under 
the laws of Christ. 

Wes.exan Conrerence.—The results of the bal- 
lot for president of the Conference has sadly disap- 
pointed the predictions of the movement party and 
its organ, the Wesleyan Times. The votes given were 
333, of which Rev. Thomas Jackson had 265, Rev. 
William Naylor 39, and Rev. Joseph Fowler, the 
“ Liberal” candidate, had only 29, and the same num- 
ber for Secretary against Rev. Dr. Hannah, who had 
206. Of nearly 600 members present, only those of 
14 years’ standing had the right to vote. Rev. George 
Osborne, who has been active in trying to discover the 
authors of the “Fly-sheets,” was chosen one of “ The 
Hundred.” The successful candidates are the theo- 
| logical tutors in the colleges of Richmond and Dids- 
bury. It is reported that Rev. Samuel Dunn is to be 
punished by being sent from Nottingham to St. Ives, 
in Cornwall, although the Sixth London Circuit at 
ly req d his services. 
Considerable perplexity seems to exist in regard to 
the finances, arising from defective accounts. Rev. J. 
S. Stamp, who was treasurer of the children’s Fund, 
has proved a defaulter—the first instance of unfaith- 








| fulness of a ministerial treasurer in the concern in 100 


' 


| years. The ministers have resolved to make good the 


Austria anp Hunoary.—At length news, | loss without calling on the lay members. 
though scanty, has been received, by way of | 


“There are in the Connection, 413 Day-schools, 


| Constantinople, of Bém and the Hungarian army | with 38,968 scholars of both sexes and all ages, at an 


in Transylvania. After the taking of Cronstadt, 
| which was undefended, the Russian General, 


| Luders, uttered in proclamations threats of ven- | Society. 
He then | chapel; in 3,906, the Conference Catechism is taught ; 


| geance against every one in arms. 
| marched toward Hermanstadt, full of confidence, 
, and there suffered a complete defeat, and had 
| taken refuge in Wallachia, which Turkish prov- 


| for some time past. 


i 


Austrians and Russians, has again been success- 
ful, in a severe battle fought near the great Hun- 
garian fortress. Géorgey retires toward the fight- 
ing ground beyond the Theiss, on which the 
Austrians were so effectually defeated in their 
| last campaign. Unfortunately Paskiewitch has 
been enabled to open communications, via Pesth, 
with the Austro-Russian army under Haynau. 
| The unchecked advance of this Russian General 
| remains unexplained. The report set afloat here 
| by Russians or Russianized Englishmen, that 
| Dembinski had retired from the Hungarian ser- 
| vice, has received a striking refutation. By an 
| ordinance dated 21 July, he has been appointed 
| Commander-in-chief of the Hungarian army, 
| with large powers. The accounts of the recent 
| battle at Waitzen, 50 miles from Comorn, are 
| very imperfect ; but it would seem that Dembin- 
ski had effected a junction with Gérgey, who had 
lingered near Comorn with that view ; that then 
the offensive was assumed against Paskiewitch, 
and with distinguished success, on the 16th. 
| Correspondence is violated in the ‘Austrian Post- 
| offices, in order to prevent the circulation of in- 
| telligence; and the correspondent of a Breslau 
paper has by this means been discovered and 
severely punished. This will account for the 
| meagre and contradictory accounts received of 
| important events. Austtia is pushing the Sar- 
| dinian government, and insisting upon the accept- 
| ance of the terms of the proposed treaty upon 
| pain of a renewal of hostilities. The newly- 
| elected Chamber is about to meet, and there will 
| be a complication. 
| Bapen.—The Grand Duke has dissolved his 
|army as disorganized and disaffected. The sur- 
| render of Rastadt is not yet announced. 





Prussia.—Berlin is the center of intrigue and 
|of diplomatic activity ; also of continued mili- 
| tary violence. Wrugel has arrested and impris- 
onei M. Klix, a member of the Municipal Coun- 
| cil, for having addressed the electors and advised 
| them to abstain from voting. The Liberals have 
| so abstained to an unexpected extent. The Sles- 
| weig Assembly disapproved of the armistice ; 
| but will probably accept a treaty, having in fact 
| no other resort. 

| VENICE still holds out, and on the 12th, by a 

ruse, captured an Austrian steamer. 
AGRICOLA. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Granp Liene, Canapa—A letter from Rev. 
Narcisse Cyr, of Canada, lately a pupil of the Evangeli- 
cal Seminary at Geneva, gives in the N. Y. Recorder, 
an interesting description of the baptism of five Ca- 
| nadian converts at Grand Ligne, on the 30th of June, 
| in the river Richelieu : 
| “After singing, reading the principal passages of 
| the New Testament relative to baptism, and prayer, 

brother Roussy stepped into the water and adminis- 
| tered the ordinance to the candidates, al' French Ca- 
| nadians, who have been brought out of Popery by the 
| instrumentality of the Grande Ligne Mission. It was 
| a delightful time. I found it a blessed and refreshing 
season to my soul. I was peculiarly impressed when 
I heard that two of those, a man and his wife, who 
were making thus their public profession of faith in 
Christ, had been present, and had assented to the 
burning of Bibles at Corbeau in 1842, which vour 
readers no doubt remember still. On conversing with 
them about this, the husband exclaimed, ‘Oh! if I 
had known what these books contained, how different 
would [ have acted! But I was a poor, ignorant and 
blind Romanist.’ 

“These five brethren, though not all residing at 
Grande Ligne, were able to attend preaching here the 
next day, and partook of the Lord’s Supper with us. 
They will remain members of our church until asso- 
ciations are organized in their respective places.” 








Caxton pe Vaup.—The Paris correspondent of 
the Christian Advocate and Journal, in his letter of Ju- 
ly 12. says— 


“The Free Church of the Canton de Vaud held its 
Synod last month, and much of the Divine presence 
and blessing was experienced in their meeting. There 
were ninety-six members present. Three new church- 
es formed since last year were represented and ac- 
knowledged by the Synod. Others are preparing; 
and notwithstanding the persecution, which is as vio- 
lent as ever, and perhaps on account of the 
tion the churches already founded are extended and 
fortified. Sixteen pastors and two ministers of the 
Gospel have been sent by the magistrates to the par- 
ishes of their families,* but, notwithstanding, the 
churches have subsisted and gone forward. The cir- 
cumstances in which these churches are placed, led to 
the examination of the question, What is their duty 
with respect to their rulers ? and after prayer they de- 
cided by a solemn vote, sed unanimously, that 
‘their duty is to confess their divine Master, and in 
all that relates to conscience and to faith, obey God 
_rather than man! They resolved also. that the mem- 
| bers of the churches should be invited to consccrate, 
| every week, the hour of from 8 to 9 on Saturday even- 
| ings, to prayer for the extension of the Redeemer's 
kingdom, and for the establishment of their churches 
| in faith and in the trath.” 


* This is a species of banishment, byewhich they are 








their lives. 


| five hundred brethren” at Lather’s church in Witten- 


Roman Constituente, has been turned out of berg, Germany, to confer together and devise means 


for a closer union of men through- 
out Germany. We learn t:at the President of the 
Conference, Counsellor Von Bethman Holweg, hus 
issued, in concurrence with the Special Committee, a 
call for another meeting, to be held at Witrenberg, on 
the 11th and 12th of September next. The following 





for consideration : 





| annual cost, including teachers’ salaries, of £25,043.7s. 
The Sunday-schools are 4,244, with 461,197 scholars, 
and 83,992 teachers, 59,643 of whom are members of 
Of these schvols, 4,049 regularly attend 
| and 22,829 of the children attend select classes, ‘ pre- 
paratory to introduction into the church.’ The total 


| annual cost of these schools is £26,194.10s.” 


The election to complete “The Hundred” were 


| ince Russia has treated as if positively her own | 
| 


Rev. Miles Dixon, Geo. Osborne, P. M’Owen, Alex- 
ander Bell, W. Harward, Shipman, Jewitt, Fawcett, 


The army under Gorgey, entrenched near Co- | Evans, Lord, Ben. Franklin, and B. Shaw. 





GENERAL AssoctaTiOn oF New Yor«.—This 


| body meets next week, at Pulaski, about 30 miles 


} 


position of every number must be sent “to the | sent and confined within the limits of the parish in which | 


Colonel Prefect of Police” a day before publica- | their family has its legal seat, although they may not | 
| have been born there or come within its bounds during | 


from Oswego. We regret to learn that Dr. Cheever’s 
health is such as compels him to fail of the appoint- 
ment of preacher, as he for the same reason failed of 
delivering the expected oration at the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The place of meeting is not central, and will 
probably prevent a large attendance of visiting breth- 
ren. If the spirit of peace and the energy of true zeal 
for Christ are there, th: meeting cannot fail to be 
profitable, and resulting in great good to the cause of 
religion. 

Genesee Evancr.ist.—This paper, after a sus- 
pension of four weeks, has been transferred from the 
Presbyterian committee to Rev. R. W. Hill, as editor 
and proprietor. In his opening address, the new con- 
ductor says of his paper : 

“ Although it does not claim to be Independent, yet 
it will not knowingly and intentionally be influenced 
by anything but truth and righteousness. In doctrine 
it will be Calvinistic; in morals, Puritanical ; in gov- 
ernment, Presbyterian ; and in everything, Protestant. 
And it will be these things simply because it will take 
the Bible, without note or comment, for its guide. 
While, therefore, it will not assume a belligerent atti- 
tude towards any one of the evangelical denomina- 
tions of Christendom, it will especially study to pro- 
mote the peace, edification and union of the Finsigee- 
rian Church. 


Orpixation.—Mr. Allen Clarke, late of the Theo- 
logical Institute, East Windsor, was ordained to the 
work of the Gospel Ministry, at Windham, Conn., on 
the 8th inst. 

The exercises of the occasion were as follows: In- 
vocation and reading the Scriptures by Kev. Mr. Lear- 
ned, of Canterbury; Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Tallman, of Scotland; Sermon by Rev. Walter 
Clarke, of Haxtford, from Nambers 16:9; Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Calhoun, of North Coventry; 
Charge by Rev. Mr. Tyler, of Windham ; Right-hand 
of Fellowship by Rey. Mr. Williams, of Eastford ; 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Woodrnff, of Hamp- 
ton; Benediction by Rev. Allen Clarke. 

Mr. Clarke is expecting to labor in the northern 
part of Illinois, under the patronage of the American 
Home Missionary Society. The exercises of ordina- 
tion were unusually interesting, and numerously at- 
tended. G. J. H. 





Oxserun Institvte.—The Triennial Catalogue 
just published, shows an aggregate of 119 Theological 
Students educated during the last 12 years, and 145 
male graduates and 25 female graduates of the Col- 
lege. The annual average of the Theological Stu- 
dents is nearly 10; of College (male) graduates about 
12. Present number, theological students, 27; in the 
College 76, of whom 9 are females, Thacher’s Depart- 
ment 20; Male Preparatory 152; Young Ladies’ 
Course 117, Ladies Preparatory 34. Total 428. 





Rock Istanp Usiversiry.—Some of our readers 
will remember an inquiry which was raised a few 
years ago in Connecticut and elsewhere, about this 
so-called institution, for which Rev. J. A. Woodruff, 
the “Chancellor” elect, was engaged in soliciting 
funds. We have before us the Rock Island Advertiser 
of July 21, containing a report of a recent meeting of 
the trustees, in which Mr. Woodraff made his re- 
port of the finances. He credits the college with 
#676 32, chiefly collected in Connecticut in 1841, and 
charges $719, of which $500 were for salary. The 
trustees voted to adjourn, to give their Chancellor op- 
portunity to address the public in regard to his pro- 
ceedings. 





Sociery rm Cartrornia.—The Newark Daily Ad- 
vertiser has a letter from Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, of 
San Francisco, dated June 29, which says that the 
contracts by which mining companies formed in the 
States are bound together, go for nothing in that 
country, but are dissolved by the power of gold, as 
the successful will not share their s with the less 
favored. With regard to the interests of Zion, he 
says : 

“ Those who love her are increasing. Every day 
lands among us those who love her walls and gates, 
and those whose early inquiries are for her welfare. But 
the ratio of the worldly and vicious to the good is 
manifold. Still we know that the richteous, if true 
soldiers, are bold as a lion; one chasing a thousand, 
and two putting ten thousand to flight. Therefore 
we hail every pious man as a real accession to our 
strength, forgetting the ten worldly and wicked who 
crowd in with him. 

* * * Brother Williams (Old School) has 
commenced separate meetings in the morning and 
afternoon at the court-rooom. 

Our good Baptist brother Wheeler, holds arate 
meetings morning and evening, at a private house. 
The Catholics have lately commenced operations. 
Still my house is filled to overflowing, by which I feel 
encouraged. An Episcopal service commences next 
Sabbath at a public house, under Rev. Mr. Clark, who 


came out in the Panama. The Episcopal missionary 
on his way, has not arrived yet. The Methodists are 


vet in the back ground. Rev. Mr. Roberts, however, 
has recently come down from O to prepare the 
way for two missionaries who are on their way from 
the States. He took tea with us and remembered Mary 
well. He left for the Sacramento, soon to return. 
He will soon organize here. Brother Wheeler, too, is 
about to organize a Baptist Charch. Thus lal 

are passing into the field May the Lord build his 
own Zion, working by whom he will work. 








Foot-kissinc 1x Canapa—In an eloquent ser- 
mon we once heard by Rev. Thomas Binney, of Lon- 
don, the preacher taunted the bishops with not prac- 


The Austrians, wanting theit every soldier in| geooxp FREI Fe RE le The | tising the lessons of humility which they preach to 
Hungary, will give up the posts they hold in the | Jadependent of January 25th, we gave a full account, | others. “If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
Roman States to their excellent allies, the French. grawn from various sources, of the meeting of “ above | 


do them.” Ifthe bishops wish us to teach humility 
and foot-washings, let them come and wash our feet. 





Table for Four Weeks. 


1848. End*g Deaths. 1849. Evd’g Denths. Cholera, Daily av. Av. therm. 
102 


July 22, 299 July 21, 1409 714 81.3 
“29, 402 “ 28, 1352 692 99 82.1 
Aug. 5,368 Aug. 4, 1273 678 97 82.6 
«12338  “ 11, 1011 423 60 809 


The following comparative table for four weeks 
will be interesting : 


Deaths. July 21. July 2%. Aug.4. Aug. II. 
Whole number, - - 1409 1212 1278 1011 
Daily average, - 201 187 182 144 
Americans, 706 596 633 575 
Irish, 474 431 397 286 
Germans, - - - - 136 148 139 99 
By Cholera, - - - 714 692 678 423 
Duily average, - 102 99 97 60 
Apoplexy, - - - 24 22 21 19 
Cholera infantum, - 102 106 105 86 
Cholera morbus,- - 34 24 20 19 
Diarrhea, - 61 49 54 64 
Dysentery, _= _ 53 68 
Consumption, - - 40 34 47 41 
Convulsions, - 58 61 53 49 


The daily reports by the Board of Health for the 
week amounted to 283—a deficiency of 140, or 33 per 
cent. 

The deaths under 1 year were 181; between 1 and 
two years, 124; from 2 to 5 years, 92; total under 5 
years, 397, or 39 per cent.—almost two-fifths in the 
first five years of life. 





Heattx or Boston.—The official report for the 
week ending Saturday noon, Auc. 11, gives the whole 
number of deaths at 240, of which 94 were from chol- 
era, 33 “diseases of bowels,” 20 dysentery, 11 con- 
sumption. Of the deaths, 43 were at the House of 
Industry, and other city institutions. The Americans 
were 71; foreigners and their children, 169. Of the 
12 deaths on Saturday, only 2 were Americans, one 
of whom was W. Vinal Kent, Esq., a merchant on 
Long Wharf. In the 48 hours ending Monday noon, 
there were 29 deaths by cholera, 8 of them Americans. 





PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UnNIT- 
ED States.—President Taylor has issued his procla- 
mation, dated the llth of August, expressing his be- 
lief that an armed expedition is about to be fitted out 
in the United States for the invasion of the island of 
Cuba, or some of the provinces of Mexico, and warn- 
ing every citizen not to connect themselves with any 
such unlawful enterprise, contrary to the faith of 
treaties and the laws of nations, as our laws will be 
rigidly enforced, in any extremity to which they may 
be reduced: The Republic and the National Intelligen- 
cer say that information is in the hands of the govern- 
ment, that bodies of men are being enlisted in New 
York, New Orleans, and other places, money has been 
raised, arms procured, and an encampment of 300 to 
500 men is even now formed on an island in the Gulf 
of Mexico. The President thinks that Cuba is aimed 
at. Itis probable that the expedition is undertaken 
in concert with a portion of the people of Cuba, wi.o 
have long been dissatisfied with the tyrannical rule 
and enormous taxation inflicted by Old Spain, and 
are desirous of adopting the “ American system,” 
which forbids the taxation of one country for the ben- 
efit of another. Should the enterprise not be nipped 
in the bud by President Taylor's proclamation, a rev- 
olution in Cuba could hardly fail of resulting in the 
freedom of the slaves, by the aid of one party or the 
other, and the establishment of an independent repub- 
lic, which might hereafter become a State of our con- 
federacy. 


Presipent Taytor anpy Mr. Cray.—In the 
midst of the cholera, these two old men, whose lives 
are by their position the property of the country, are 
very unwisely led, either by the advice of friends or 
their own restlessness, to be journeying about the 
country. Mr. Clay has been for some time at Sarato- 
ga, and last week was induced to go to Ballston to at- 
tend the examination of Mr. Fowler’s law-school, and 
hear an oration by Mr. Greeley, and then to go to a 
late dinner party at Saratoga, where he spent several 
hours, and went home seriously ill, and had a critical 
night. Mr. Greeley, however, hoped he would recov- 
er, “if he could only be let alone.” 

“ Bat he is well-stricken in years, is feeble, strongly 
predisposed to Cholera, and will be killed outright if 
the multitude of starers and hand-shakers cannot be 
induced to keep away from him. 

“ We write this to entreat, implore, those who desire 
that Mr. Clay should live through the next Session of 
Congress, or at xny rate be permitted to die at home 
among those who love him most tenderly, to refrain 
from fatiguing him with attentions and greetings 
which it is really dangerous for him to receive. He 
cannot always be saying No to those whom he recog- 
nizes as ardent and valued friends, but it is flagrant 
manslaughter to press on him public receptions at 
such a time as this. If those who have some color of 
right to his society now insist on enjoying it, how can 
others he held back? Visitors at Saratoga, at New- 
port (whither he is to go as soon as he is able), and 
people all along his route, we entreat you to let Mr. 
Clay live! The country cannot spare him yet.” 

General Taylor left Washington on Wednesday of 
last week, to pass through Pennsylvania, spent the 
Sabbath at Harrisburgh, and stood the hardships and 
exposures of the journey and the parade until Mon- 
day, when, on reaching Carlisle, he was seized with 
vomiting, while receiving friends at the court-house, 
having had diarrhea for some days ; but after a little 
rest he determined to go on to Chambersburgh, as he 
was anxious to get away from the lime-water. It 
would have been better for both, to have taken coun- 
sel of sound discretion before they started; and now 
they are away, to avoid all crowds and excitements, 
and make the best of their way home. At Chambers- 
burgh, on Monday evening, the President had another 
attack, but persisted in going to Bedford Springs on 
Tuesday morning. 

Amuerst CoLttece.—The annual Commencement 
Exercises of Amherst College began on Tuesday 
evening, Aug. 7, with Prize Declamation by members 
of the Freshman and Sophomore classes. Owing to 
the beautifal rain of Monday, the weather was very 
fine; and in addition to the ordinary exercises, the 
fame of Kendall’s Brigade Band, of Boston, attracted 
an unusually large concourse of people together. 

Prizes were awarded to Root and Parker, of the 
Freshman, and to Darling, and Washburn, of the 
Sophomore class. Though this exercise was scarcely 
equal to some we have listened to at this institution, 
yet in their selection of pieces the speakers should be 
specially commended, giving us specimens of real stand- 
ard eloquence instead of the dramatic poetry which 
too often figures on such occasions. 

James P. Thayer, Esq., of New York city, address- 
ed the Alumni on Wednesday morning. His theme 
was, “ The influences of the modern Commercial Spir- 
it on the National Mind and Habits.” 

In the afternoon of the same day the Oration before 
the Literary Societies was delivered by Prof. Tayler 
Lewis, also of New York city. His subject was “ Na- 
turalism in History.” 

Wednesday evening the Kendalls, with a full band, 
(17 in number) gave a magnificent concert, which 
good judges have prononnced to be the best music of 
the kind ever heard in Amherst. 

The usual exercises of the graduating class took 
place on Thursday, in the following order : 

. Salutatory Addresses in Latin ; with English Ora- 
tion. ny ey of Reason. W. G. ennend, jr, 
“ i Dissertation—The rbemow a | of the 
Puritans. W. Stoddard, Coventryville, N. Y. 

3. beng ej Brotherhood of Man G. J. 

rearns, n. 
Se Oration Imitation, J. P- Kimball, Oakham. 

5. Oratioon—The Greek Sophists. C. S. Locke, 
Hinsdale, N.H.  - 

6. Oration—The College Student. G. R. Fergur- 


DiagetRion isition—Thought the Strength of the Ora- 
EN. Peck, Hartford, Conn. 

Oration—The Infiaence of Missions on the Lit- 
erature of the Age. C' Hartwell, Lincoln. 

9. Scientific Dissertation—The Medium and the Ex- 
tremes. E. jr, Amherst. 

nt Oration—Ardor. H. P. Herrick, McDonough, 
11. Disquisition—Singleness istic of Purpose essential to 
Suctess. J. L. Hatch, Warwick. 
Dissertation—Policy as 


son, 
7. 

tor. 
8. 
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The degree of A.B. was conferred on 29 members 
of the graduating class. 

The degree of A.M. was conferred in course upon 
nine gentlemen. 

The honorary degree of A.M. was conferred on Rev. 
W. A. Benedict, accepted missionary of the American 
Board to Madras. 

Judge Perkins, of Salem, was appointed to address 
the Alumni next year, with H. W. Beecher, of Brook- 
lyn as a substitute. 

Rev. W. A. Peabody was elected to fill the Moore 
Professorship of Latin. 

We are glad to. observe evident signs of growth 
about and in Amherst Cojlege- It has risen uninjur- 
ed from its depressed condition ; and the healthy tone 
of feeling which seems to pervade both officers and 
students promises well for the steadiness and surety of 
future progress. C. B. B. 

From Cattrornia.—The mail from San Francis- 
co, which arrived at Panama on the 17th of July, 
reached this city on Sunday, August 12th. The gen- 
eral news of the same date was brought here by the 
Crescent City, which arrived on the 27th of July, and 
would have brought the mail had the Department per- 
mitted. The Falcon,“ Sloo” mail steamer, left Cha- 
gres on the 28th, and arriving at New Orleans, expe- 
dited her mails by the overland route, tifteen days after 
the news had been received and circulated, But 
before the overland mail reached New York, the 
steamer Empire City arrived here from Chagres di- 
rect, bringing news from California twelve days later 
than that by the Falcon. 

There were about 300 persons at the Isthmus, wait- 
ing for a passage to San Francisco, 610 having just 
been taken by the Steamer Panama and sailing ves- 
sels. The rainy season there was nearly over. The 
fixed price for crossing the Isthmus from Cruces is 
$10 for a mule, and $6 per 100 Ibs. for baggage. 

In California, Gen. Riley, in his assumed capacity 
of Civil Governor by Mexican law, under orders of 
the President of the United States, has issued another 
proclamation, designating the places of election for 
delegates to the constitutional convention appointed by 
him, to be held on the lst of September. He ulso 
warns the people not to venture upon any steps to es- 
tablish a government for themselves without his per- 
mission. He says— 

“It may not be improper here to remark, that the 
instructions from Washington, received by the steam- 
er ‘ Panama,’ since the issuing of that proclamation, 
fully confirm the views there set forth, and it is dis- 
tinctly said in these instructions, that ‘ the plan of es- 
tablishing an independent government in California cannot 
be sanctioned, no matter from what source it may come.’ 

“Given at San Francisco, this twenty-second day of 
June, A.D. 1849. 

“ B. RILEY, Bvt. Brig. Gen. U. 8. A., 
and Governor of California. 
“ Official—H. W. Harxecs, Bvt. Capt., 
and Secretary of State.” 

The Alta Californian, of July 2, estimates the arriv- 
als in the country in six months, from Ist June to 30th 
June inclusive, at about 15,000, of whom 5,000 are 
Americans, 6,000 Mexicans, 2,000 Chilians, and 2,000 
from other countries. The population previcasly 
there was probably 15,000 (exclusive of Indians), of 
whom 5,000 were Americans, 9,000 Californians, and 
1000 foreigners. At least 17,000 Americans were on 
their way from the Atlantic States. By the last of 
October the population will be 60,000, of whom 
35,000 will be Americans, 16,000 foreigners, and 9,000 
Californians. About half of the 30,000 now in the 
territory are engaged in ‘ligging for gold. The arriv- 
als in 24 hours to July 2 were 889, of whom 538 were 
Americans. 


The Alta Californian has an elaborate leader on the 
Slavery question urging the necessity there is that 
the people skoulc settle it for themselves, at once, so 
as to remove the obstruction out of the way of Con- 
gressional legislation. The question must not be 
slurred over. The people in every district must sec 
to it that the delegates chosen to the Convention are 
such as will faithfully maintain the views and protect 
the interests of their constituents. The editor says— 


“Independent of the moral considerations which 
weigh so heavily against Slavery, and which we have 
neither time nor room to repeat, as a matter of expe- 
diency—as the means of giving to this country a gov- 
ernment—it is necessary that the p>ople should insert 
in their constitution a clause forbidding the introduc- 
tion of negro or other Slavery. The highest, noblest 
acts of humanity demand it—the progressive doc- 
trines of Republicanism cannot be maintained without 
it—and the interests of the mass, the people—those 
who dig and delve, and earn their bread, and learn 
self-respect and enterprise from the necessities of la- 
bor—render it imperative.” 

The last steamer to is seid to have brought 
$350,000 in gold. The dates are from San Jo- 
aquin and Sacramento to June 25; the rivers were 
falling, hot weather had come in earnest, climate sick- 
ness had begun ; about 8,000 Indian diggers had ar- 
rived from Sonora; most of the diggers are said to 
average for the last month $25 per day; the cities of 
San Francisco, Benicia, Stockton (on the San Joa- 
quin), Sacramento (Sutter's Fort), are scenes of 
boundless speculation in “lots ;” flour has risen to $10, 
and lumber is scarce at $350; the correspondent, “ J. 
J.C.,” of the New York Sun, writes at San Francisco, 
June 80— 


Reports from the mines are very contradictory, in 
respect to the success of diggers in obtaining gold. 
We frequently hear ‘big stories,’ which generally 
prove to be greatly exaggerated. There are occasional 
instances, however, where the truth needs no embel- 
lishment. I have heard to-day of the return of sever- 
al individuals, on their way to the East, who have 
been unsuccessful, and are disgusted with ‘gold dig- 
ging.” Almost every one believes that when the ‘ wa- 
ter gets down’ the glittering metal will be brought to 
light in abundance. The next three months will be 
sickly. The most favorable for mining opera- 
tions is from October to April.” 





Tue Carrrornra Caravan.—The latest intelli- 
gence from Fort Kearney, in the Indian territory, 
west of Missouri, reports that 5,600 wagons have pass- 
ed the fort for California, and about 600 on the other 
side of the river. Only scattered individuals are now 
seen on the road. 

“ These two roads unite at the base of the moun- 
tains, and the whole emigration will then roll along 
over the same road. Ata moderate calculation, there 
are 20,000 persons and 60,000 animals upon the road 
between this point and Fort Hall. Many are but 
scantily supplied with provisions, and any little deten- 
tion, which will throw them behind their time, will 


CatirorNians via. Santa Fe.—Captain Buford 
lst Dragoons, arrived at Fort Gibson, Ark. on the 


train of government wagons. Extracts from his jour- 
nal are given in the papers : 

“June 6 and 7.—Met between Santa Fe and San 
Miguel, some 600 or 700 California emigrants from 
Fort Smith and Van Baren, Ark. They were all 
well, and seemed to be getting on finely. They re- 
Captain Marey’s command some 200 miles be- 


Rin. 


emigrate to Mexican territory, the U. S. government 
having given the Mexican agent every facility for that 
purpose. jee 5 

Gop asp Stavery mo Catirornta.—The fol- 
lowing is an extract of a letter from Edward Gould 
Baffam, who was a lieutenant in Stevenson’s regi- 
ment, and is now a member of the District Legisla- 


the efforts making to introduce slavery into the terri- 
tory, should command the attention of those who pro- 
fess to believe that there is no danger of i:s getting a 





foothoold. We find in our intelligence from Califor- 


ture of San Francisco. The intimation he gives of axe 


The present fare through from New Orleans is $5 
to Mobile, $10 to Montgomery, $26 to Charleston, 
$20 to Baltimore, $3 to Philadelphia, and $4 to New 
York—total $96. 


A female coilege is about to be established in Cin- 


solemn fact, that a number of teachers and echola-s con- 
nected with the Union, have, in the providence of God, 
been removed by death by the pestilence now in our . 
midst, and that the Association of Teachers bave agreed 
to devote their next regular meeting in August to spe- 
cial prayer and hamiliation before God, therefore, 
Resolved, That this Board will cordially unite with 





cinnati. A large and beautiful edifice has been erect- 
ed for the purpose on Pleasant Hill, a most delightful 
and healthful position. 


Cost or Suir Pavunr*Ehe Slee has 
paid for the support of pau i p fever, as 
follows :—To the city of Howes $8052 86; to the 
town of Fall River, $2272 48; to the town of Hing- 
ham, $118 87. Total, $10;445 21.—Boston Trans. 


Vatvation or Crincinnat1—Total amount, 
$31,154,840; add for personal property, $10,000,000, 
making a total of $41,154,840. 


Cuorera a Liperator.—lIt is estimated, sa: 
exchange, that fall a tenth of the slaves of Louisi 
have died of Cholera. 








POSTSCRIPT! 


By the Brittania at Halifax, yesterday, we have 
Liverpool advices to the 4th Aug. The most im- 
portant intelligence is from Hungary. 

The Hungarians continue successful. Again they 
have defeated and outmanouvered the enemy, placed 
the Austrians in peril, and cut off the Russians from 
their base of operations. The three great generals 
are now in communication with each other, and ready 
to act together ifenecessary. Their respective posi- 
tions are rendered secure by the nature of the coun- 
try, while there is nothing to prevent their emerging 
from their fastnesses when occasion presents itself. 
The whole population serve them with heart and 
hand, bring them food, horses, and intelligence of the 
eneiny’s movements. 


The news of Gorgey having beaten the Russians 
at Jesso, entered Raschau and crossed the Theiss, 
came at the same time, and already there were rumors 
of intentions to negotiate for peace. Teneswar is re- 
ported to have surrendered to the Magyars. The Ban 
Jellachich was continuing his retreat towards the south 
of Syrmia. Bem announced his victory to Kossuth in 
these three words :—Ben bam boum. In a later dis- 
patch he says—* One army requires now to conquer, 
only two Generals more, Julius and Augustus.” 

Letters from Cracow, of the 22d June, state that a 
number of Russian troops who were on the point of 
leaving the above city for Hungary, had received 
counter orders. Twenty railway ms had arrived 
recently in Cracow, filled with wounded Russians. 

From Postscript of Liverpool Courier, of 4th. 

The accounts from Hungary, through Paris, Vien- 
na and Cologne, announce another battle in + ae 
and another victory for the Hungarians, at Ezlau. It 
appears the troops of Dembinski and Paskiewitch 
came to an engagement, which ended in the defeat of 
the Russians. Paskiewitch is cut off from his line of 
operations, and Dembinski, Bem and Gorgey are in 
communication. 

Haynau is described as in @ most peculiar situation. 
The Magyar generals are masters of the whole line 
from Essey to Assovo, facilitating their communica- 
tions with Belgrade and the Turkish provinces. 

The attack of the Hungarians upon Paskeiwitch’s 
division was tremendous, and the Russians were borne 
down and compelled to yield before the terrible on- 
slaught of the Magyars, who fought with unexampled 
courage and daring. Another letter describes the 
Russian retreat to Dunakess as a disorderly flight be- 
fore Dembinski’s hussars, and states that the Kassians 
were only saved from annihilation by the arrival of 
Reinberg. It was admitted in Vienna, on the 20th, 
that the victory of the Hungarians at Waitzen had 
been complete. 


Enaianp.— Under prospect of a good harvest the 
sales of flour have become more limited, and are 
made at 24s.a@ 25s. per bbl. Indian corn is farther 
depressed, and sales are made at 24s. a 25s. 6d. per 
quarter. Trade continues steady, and money abund- 
ant. 


France.—An abundant Harvest is being gathered 
throughout France. The funds are also on the ad- 
vance, so that material prosperity is within the grasp 
ot the people. 

Iraty.—The Pope has not returned to the Vati- 
can—Gen. Oudinot has been to Gaeta to persuade 
him, but the final decision is not known. 

A rumor was current that Garibaldi had embarked 
for America under favor of a disguise, and that the 
banda now on the Tuscan Appenies merely kept up 
his name as a sort of prestige. 

Charles Alb.rt, Ex-King of Sardinia, died at Lis- 
bon, July 28th. 

Rvssta.—A Polish paper states that a Republican 
conspiracy had been discovered in Russia—that nn- 
merous arrests have been made, and that the whole 
affair was divulged by a Secretary of Count Orloff. 


TorKkry.—Advices from Constantinople state that 
an army of 80,000 men is ordered to assemble on the 
Hungarian frontier, between Temeswar and Semlin, 
to protect the Turkish territory, and to disarm all who 
may be driven across the frontier. 








Died. 

At Astoria, L. [., on Sunday, August 12th, the vener- 
able Aveert Gat.atin, aged 89. Born at Geneva. 
Switzerland, in 176], arrived at Boston 1780, instructor 
in Harvard College 17 2, settledin Pennsylvania in 1786. 
elected to Congress in 1790, U. S. Senator in 1793, but 
declared ineligible for the want of constitutional citizen- 
ship, re-elected to Congress in 1795, Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1801, Commissioner to form the treaty of 
Ghent in 1818, Ambassador to France in 1816, to Eng 
land in 1826, resigned in 1527, and took up his residence 
in the city of New York, where he has passed the even- 
ing of his days as a banker, President of several literary 
societies, and in writing from the immense stores of his 
varied learning and research. As a financier, s diploma- 
tist, a statesman, he had no superiors in this country. 


In this city, of bilious diarrhea, on Wednesday, 15th, 
Rev. Austin Dickinson, aged 58. A good man rests 
from his labors. Few men have lived less for themselves 
or more largely for others. Mr. D. was born at Amherst, 
Mass., in 1791, and graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1813. After studying for the ministry, he preached at 
Coxsackie and other places, and then went on a volun- 
teer mission to the South and West. He rendered im- 
portant aid to the S. W. Theological Seminary at May- 
ville, E. Tenn. He established the Family Visiter, a 
religious newspaper, at Richmond, Ve. Returning to 
Amberst in 1823, he took the lead in carrying the Col- 
lege through complicated difficulties until it obtained a 
charter. In 1826 he established the ational Preacher, 
which he condueted for many years with a degree of suc- 
cess, from which men less careless of wealth would have 
realized a fortune. For five or six years past he has been 
chiefly ocenpied in furnishing the secular papers with re- 
ligious intelligence, and in this way bas carried a know- 
ledge of religious facts to millions all over the country. 
Although be had been unwell for some days, he attended 
public worship last Sabbath, and expressed his satisfac- 
tion at hearing the doctrine of the “Cross of Christ ” 
discoursed on by the preacher. In his latest intelligent 
utterance he said he had thought there was something 
more for his to do, but “the Lord’s time is the best 
time.” 

At Frankfort, Ky., July 7, Mr. Cugsrer Fairpanx, 
| of Genesee, Alleghany Co., N. Y., father of Calvin 





29th of June, having left Santa Fe on the 6th, with a | Fairbank, now confined in the Penitentiary of Kentucky 


for the abduction of slaves. The father had gone to pro- 
eure the liberation of his son, who has already suffered 
four and a-half years, and had been so far successful that 
he fully expected to receive a pardon. “Gov. Critten- 
den agreed to pardon him on condition that certain 
prominent men in Lexington would unite in « petition 
for his liberation. The day before his death the anxious 
and devoted father returned with the requisite names, 
with the fullest confidence that in the month of August 
he would witness the liberation of bis son. Hig great 
anxiety aad untiring labors, together with exposure in 
traveling, undoubtedly made him an easy prey to the 
pestilence. He died among strangers, a vietim to the in. 
satiable, crael demands of Slavery ; and hisson, who com- 
municated the intelligence from the cell of his prison to 
his mother, brothers, and sisters here, informs them that 
he died reconciled and happy, and now lives 
in heaven. He had been an acceptable member of the 
Methodist Church twenty years.” 
kl A of the i 

edna, er, ina Destwa ate Pasar of te Pre 
terian Chureh in Fenton,Genesee Co., Michigan, aged S89. 

At Brooklyn, Friday, August 10, of Cuaries 





Sreomay, second son of John P. aod Elisa aged 
2 years & 
n the same city, on Tuesday, A’ lth, of the 
cone Gitate Jom Pexxy Marvis, of the pre- 
ati ‘Broo “ the Sth inat., of eongestive fever, 
Jase Kine, daughter of the late Natbaniel How- 
Tucaas Greex Woop- 
gag gly eel age oar aa 
but his last sickanes was only one week. 


the Association in their services, and earnestiy recom- 
mend to all the teachers connected with our schools to be 
present at the meeting. By order. 


Witcram Lierer, 
August, 1849. Ree. Secretary. 


{3 NOTICE.—THE ONTARIO ASSOCIATION 
are hereby notified that their next regular meeting will 
be held at Alexander, at the house of Rev. A. Kidder, 











on Tuesday, Sept. 4th, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
on C. KIDDER, Seribs, 
THE Gewerar Assocation of Con@reoationat 
an ESBYTERIAN Mintsrers OF New Hawesniee will 


hold its next meeting in Plymouth, in the Congroga- 
tional Meeting-house, on the 23th day of August next 
es the fourth Tuesday) ; and will be opened with 
ncio ad Clerum. at 10 o'clock, A. M., by some mem- 
ber of the Manchester Association. 
A Committee will be found in attendance at the Avad- 
emy to receive delegates, and direct them to p'aces of 


entertainment. 
Z. S. Barsrow, Secretary. 
Keene, July 12th, 1819. 85 4t 


ig A CARD.—The undersigued hereby giawtully 
acknowledges the kindness of the members of the First 
Congregational Chureh and Society of Oxford, WN. Y., 
in contributing fifty dollars to constitute bin a life mem- 
ber of the A. B. C. F Missions, His earnest prayer is 
that the great Lord of the harvest may bless richly both 
the donors and their gift. CHARLES JEROML. 

Oxford, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1849. 


American Board of Commissioners for foreign 
Missions. 
THE PLACE OF THE NEXT MEETING CHANGED. 
HE Committee of Arrangements at Oswego have 
informed tbe Pradential Committee that the New 
York State Agricultural Fair is to be held in Syracuse 
at the same time with the Annual Meeting of the Board ; 
and that, as the two places are in the same vicinity, the 
interest and influence of the meeting at Oswego would, 
they apprehend, be very greatly abridged. 

n these cireumstances, the Prudential Committee 
thought proper to lay the facts in the case before the 
friends of the Board in Pittsfield, Mass., and have re- 
ceived a prompt and cordial request to have the next 
meeting held with them. 

This, therefore, is to give notice, that the Fortieth 
Annual Meeting of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions is appointed to be held in Pitts- 
field, in the State of Massachusetts, to commence on 
‘Tuesday, the Lith of ante next at4o clock, l.M. 

In behalf of the Prudential Committee, 
RUFUS ANDERSON, 








Secretaries. 
Boston, July 25, 1849. 


THE NEW MUSIC BOOK, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
HE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, by Thos. 
Hastings and William B. Bradbury, containing 
original and selected Music from the best Luropean com- 
rs, consisting of Metrical Tunes, Anthems, Set 
ieces, Motetts, Sentences, and Chants; to which will 
be added au Appendix, pucaing © selection of the 
t upproved old standard Church Tunes, for congrega- 
tional and family use. Much of the matter for this col- 
lection has been collected by Mr. Bradbury in Germany, 
end furnished by eminent composers. 
Copies furnished gratis to leaders of Choirs and Musie 
Teachers, on application to the Publishers, 
MAKK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
199 Broadway 
The book is also for sale by the principal Booksellers 
throughout the United States. 037-3t 


Institution for Young Ladies, on Brooklyn 


Height. 

106 Pierrepont-st, cor. of Clinten, 
ALFRED GREENLEAF, A. M., PRINCIPAL 
Dita SCHOOL recommences on Monday, Sept. 34 

tho 








Pupils enjoy every desirable facility for acquiring @ 
rough, useful, and accomplished education. ‘luitiva, 
ineluding the use of all necessary class books, statiouery, 
&e., from $5 to $25 per quarter. Circulars, containing 
further information, can be obtained as above, and at 
the Post Office. 37— tie. 


THE LADIES’ WREATH. 
EDITED BY MRS. & T. MARTYN. 


MARTYN & ELY, Pvstiswers, 143 Nassav-Sreerer, 
New Yor. 


HIS is @ Monthly Magazine, containing thirty-six 

ike. including two Embellishments; one @ 

: d Steel Engraving, and the other a colored Litho- 
ie — ‘ . ‘ 

Sngravings, with a very few exceptions, are 

cole engraved expressly for the Wreath, by the 








ablegt Artists in our country. The twelve Nos. make a 
beautiful volume of more than 400 pages, all original 
Artigles, from the pens of our best writers—written ox- 
wedy for this work. $1 a year. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
GOVERNOR COUOLIDGE, of Vt. 

I heave derived much pleasure from the perueal of the 
* Wreath, edited by Mrs. S. T. Martyn acd pub 
lished ‘in the city of Ner' York. My examira'ion of the 
work bas led me to regard it as eminently calcula‘ed to 
create @ pure taste, and fix sound moral and religions 
prineiples in all who shall babitually read it. If it be 
found, gs | think it will, supplanting the vavious periodi- 
cal and occasional publications that, by their sickly son- 
timentglity, now evervate the minds and corrupt the 
hearts of tens of thousands in our country, anil stimu'a'o 
vicioug propensities to early budding, the aconmplished 
con will not have Jabored in vain The highly 
virtuous tone of its reading matter, the beautiful style 
of ita embellishments, the excellence of its typogra; hy, 
with the low price at which it is offered, all unite very 
strongly to recommend it to the patrorage of every ‘am- 

ily in the Jaod. CARLOS COOLIDGE. 

Windsor, Vi., Mwy 17,1 49. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

A few efficient and responsible Mev wanted to canvass 
for the Wreath None need apply who cannot furnish 
good eredentials of character, and qualifications for the 
work. Efficient men can make good wages. and will 
coin more gold than the majority of the California ad- 
venturers. n37-tf 





Williston Seminary, 


HE Fall Term of this institution will commence on 
T Wednesday, August 29h, and continue twelvo 
week 


$. 

The Board of Trustees have elected Mr. JOSIAH 
CLARK, now at the head of Leicester Academy, as 
Principg!, in place of Mr. Luther Wright, resigned. Mr 
Clark will enter upon his duties at the commencement of 
the Fal] Term. 





Six other male teachers are appointed who are abun- 
dantly qualified for their respective departinents. 

A ress. of experience and ability will preside 
over the Female Department, and wil! give instruction in 
Freveh, and in other branches. Thorough instruction 
will be ety age dep the year, to elementary and ad- 
vanced in vocal music. Also lessons upun the 1’i- 
ano Forte, by a superior teacher. 

Drawing and Penmanship will also be taught each 


In the Fall and Winter terms, there will be a course of 
Lectures, with experiments in Chemistry ; and occasion- 
ai Lectures and Ticcretions in Natura! Philosophy and 
Astronomy througn tne year; also, Lectures on Geology 
— Mineralogy as often as classes shall wish to pursue 

Ose 

WILLIAM BEMENT, Seeretary. 

Easthampton, July 13. 4136 





THE Geverac Association or New Yore will 
hold its Annual Meeting at Pulaski, Oswego ge on 
Wednesday, the 22d of August, at 10 v’clock, A.M. Tho 
Sermon will be preached by the Kev. Geo B Cuerver, 
D.D. Delegates will notice the change in the time of 
opening, from —_— Wednesday. 

ost. G. Vexaitye, Register. 
Clinton, July 30, 1849. 35-8 


REMOVAL. 
BALL, TOMPKINS, & BLACK, | 
LATE MARQUAND § CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF SILVER AND 
SILVER-PLATED COMMUNION AND OTHER WARES, 
Of every variety of style, Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Bohemian Glass Ware, &c. ke., have re- 

moved to 


No. 247 Broadway, south corner of Murray-strest, 
BG sion of THE GOLDEN EAGLE. <9 
New York, March 18, 1849. 83-1fit 


Organ Manufactory, 518 Peari-strevt, near 


Broadway, New York. 
To Mr. Geo. Jardine, Organ Puilder, New York : 

My Dear Sin—It affords me mach pleasure to assure 
you of the very genera! expressions of appr barion of 
the new which you bave jast erected in :he Ilar- 
mond-street Congregatioual Church, of which | am the 











f The opinion of compeeens judges has been + xpressed, 
and all ag ee in awarding to this instrument grat powe 
and ancomwon distinctness and sweetness of teve 

Tne gentlemen more immediately concerned in the 4- 
naocia!l ara: have declared themselves wack 





stand 
PP a Lye Hod Parlor or 


with the liberality of your terms, th fidelity 

with which you have fulilled the contract, aod the uul- 

form courteousners of your deportment. 

to recommend you to all persons de 
Chureh Urgars. 


Yours truly, Wa Parrox. 


Mr. Jardine respectfully solicits orders for ‘rgans. 
which will be most faithfally eceentet Pee te 





Reasons for Withdrawing from the Congrega- 
tional Ministry), 





WY TBA SERMON preacher | Rent, Conn , May 

2b, le 4 OwWs. 

sale ie, By Bev uN MOFFET, 
103 Fulton-sweet, NY. 





